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THE Soles ASSOCIATION OF he ie ae SOCIAL WORKE- 
_ ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social e Department, Massachu- 
Betts’ General Hospital, Boston, Si ceecehinere? ries Lena R. Waters, 

Executive Secretary; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Organization to promote development of social work in 


hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Conference of 
Social Work. 


j “AMERICAN ictebah ate agi art-pedph FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
- WORK—Mra. John M, Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field director; 
David H. Holbrook, executive director, 13@ E. 22d Street, New boo 
_ Advice in organization problems of family social work secieties (Associated 

i paste in the United States and Canada. 


ri! AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WOREERS (formerly Ne 

' tional Social Workers’ See nate Romeyn Taylor, director, 1 

- East 22nd Street, New York City. Am organization of professional social 
workers devoted to raising social work standards and requirements. Mem- 

ene Open to qualified social workers, 


) AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
ICAN ASSN, FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. Urges 
Ba BE renatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; maternal nursing ; 
infant welfare consultations; care of childrem of pre-school age and achool 
age. 


- AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE St ay oearia ater L. Butterfield, presi- 


dent; A. R. Mann, vice president; E Lindeman, executive secretary; 
Nat T, Frame, Morgantown, West View nue Gh Festa Emphasises 
} the human aspect of country life. 

AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Renna F. 


Cooper, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organized 
for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community. 
Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


4 AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labore for an interna- 
tional peace of eee Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, $2.00 

 a@year. Arthur peers Call, secretary and editor, 612-614 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
« “ enologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Congress 
me etroit, Michigan, October, 1928. MK, RB. Cass, general secretary, 135 
cent 15 Street, New York City. 


_ AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
LS, t Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. To disseminate 

nowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publication free on requsat. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
Prostitution, the reduction of venereal see and the promotion of sound 
- gex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon request. 
_ Annual membership dues, $2. fe aD ee includes earl magasine and 
monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M 


CHILD HEALTH se deena a Fad OF AMERICA—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt a ap Sally Lucas Jean, director. 
To arouse public interest in the racite of school children; to enco' 

the systematic Sareea of health in the schools; to develop new meth 

of interesting children in the fornting of health peees to publish and aa 
i pate pamphlets for teachers and public health work cera and health liter- 
ature for children; te adviae in organisation of local child health programs. 


t CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies to 

f secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to improve stand- 
~' ards and methods in the Mala fields of work with children and to make 
: available in a rt of 

 . The League will ¢ glad to consult with an: 

i | ing it in a ose or reorganizing its c' 

Ag! director, 130 K. 22nd St., New York. 


agency, w ith a view to assist- 
ildren’s work. C. C, Careten’s, 


, COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 W. 98th St., New York. 

_ Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. ani Promotes civic 
cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the United States, 
Canada, Cu tba, Europe. 


rtment of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway, Mrs. 8. J. Ro 
PGanan, p immigran: 


For the protection and education of t women 


cot edited (INCORPORATED)—315 Fourth rie New 
York Ci Lee, president; H. lets Braucher, seerctery tienshi: 
through cake ine my leisure. A national 


Ci ip 
izati ome which on request 
communities to work out a facto gegseieass 


oh adda REGISTRY—Battle Creek Chancellor David Starr 


BOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. . 


‘health, 


the field the assured results of successful effort. 


Miss 


THE SURVEY’S very ome OF SOCIAL AGENCIES © 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST I 
cralatet aaa ona ar ag by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l. sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 St., New York. | 
Commission on_ the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth + Tippy, | 
exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; Agnes H. Camp. | 
bell, research ass’t.; Ines M. Cavert, librarian. 7 


ony hed aNsrrruTE—J x Gresg, principal ; 


F. ers, treas. ; ville, sec’ en a ccgea Vee Taine 
Pedios cot a Nare youth. hekhe a seers nor a Government ‘school. F 
illustrated iterature. 


perch means, fee rehabilitation of disabled persons | Senecio tes with 
pot bon agencies in plans to put the i pet man “back on the pay- 


¥ 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly 


Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society)—Harry W. Laidler, secretary; Room 931, 70 Fifth Avenus, 
New York City. Object—Education for a new social order, based on 
Production for use and not for profit. ie $3.00, $5.00. 
rer, $25.00. Special rates for lente, 


f 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnson, sec’y.; 
7@ Fifth Ave., New York: To secure to colored common 
tights of American Sia Tee 
jenn. 1 femoni ig etc. 


1 


Furnishes information regarding race prob- 
ait 90,000, with 350 branches. Member! 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN AS- | 
o ad physical, 


social, intellectual, moral and s Peet interests of soc Mam- 

tains National Trainin ig Schoo wich chess thr iota) .tacouge its oine months’ 

sestnata course yroreenioaal training to g to fit themselves 
executive positions within the racvenseuts Recommendation to 

tiona made through Personnel Division, Placement Section. 


NATIONAL ppt hep ah cheat at pre COUNCIL—Official National 
Body of the Catholic O: acer tous f the country. 
National Eancaare 0: 1312 "AManaachusatis Avenue, N.W., Waeh- 
ington, D 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. James By. 
Department of Education—Rev. . Ryan, Exec. Sec’y. 
Bureau of Education—A. C. 
Department of Laws and Legislation-—Wiltam jc 
’ Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. sieges and na Joh A. 
artment of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin MeGrath; 
irector, Michael Williams. 
ational Council St sie eT a Rear-Admiral William 58. 
Benson; Exec. Slattery. 
Nations! Council of Catholic Wobes President, Mrs. Michael Gavin; 
Exec. Sec’y., nea Agnes G. 
mational oe ic Sere eon. aris for Wome, m Cavanagh D. ‘c= 
irector, Charles P. e 
Bureau of Immigration—National I Wercmee nee Bruce M. Mohler. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, 


105 Kast 22nd St. New York. | Industrial, agricultural Fog 
een for eaproren. bei and administration geeed | codes. 


th, schools, rec fependen amawey, . 
ship, $2, $5, $18, $2 $25 1 oe $1 pea ply Quarterly, The Pees oo cna” 
Pesliecs aes bite ge Ab ot ore ASSOCIATION, | 

‘owlison, sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
poten material whi ch visualizes the 


and 
education of children. Cooperates with educators, 


ell being and 
ablic. health 's cies, and all child welfare in community, city or 
state-wide artic thatiek exhibits, child waliare campaigus, etc," } 
Walter 


By FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr. 
Medical D: Associate 


ames, ag omas W. med. dir.; 
irectors, Frankwood E. E. Williams and Dr. V. v. ape | 
Clifford W. eae sec’y.; 370 wee es Avenue, New York Cit 
on Leonia hygiene, mental womens 
ery, crimino neuroses re-education, 
cpileney, service sig ee surveys, state societies. Pr ental 
Hygiene ;” ee eee 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 'WORK—Robert w. Kelso, 
Frets Boston; W. H. Parker 


ne sec’y. 
tion to discuss the 

hammanttarion effort and to increase the elicien of social service agencies. 

Neen ok Selene eee : 
ee this meeting, and issues a 4 

ninth annual and Conference 

Island, June 22-29, 1922, Proceedin 

members upon payment of a mem 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


t free of charge 
p fac of five dolanh. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
NESS—Edward M. Van director 


_ Winfred Hathaway. eect; 180 2, 2and St, New York 
information, exhibits, 


sec’y.; 
pres.; Dr. J. ellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. Objects: To furnish 
A {public service for knowledge about human Snectnoeae hereditary in- fitera’ 1 
_ vamtory and eugeni enic possibilities. hiterature free. York Btste Committee free, quantities at cont cost, ae 
Se) f (In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you) $ 


I Eraiovacees ‘LEAGUE —44 ‘E. 23rd St., New York. 
Florence Kelley, 5 wonien nal sin sec’y. Promotes legislation for enlightened 
for women and minors in industry and for honest “eee ace mini- 

“i hour day, no night work, federal regulation 

ceaonest cloth’ seca apie Publications 


Joga FEDERATION oF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
20 Union Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
pigs aparag and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
t work; seeks the higher and more demo- 
metabborhoed life. - , 


NAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
r. ais Sir Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, B.N., Director, 370 
le, New York. For development and standardization of 
jhealth ‘ial Maintains jibrary and educational service. Official 
ealth Nurse,” 


IONAL URBAN ‘LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
worth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 127 E. 

x’ lew York, tablishes committees of white and colored people 
out community problems; Traina Negro social workers. 


TONAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
Gordon, president, Headquarters, 1730 Sabi 8 Avenue, Evanston, [lli- 

' To secure effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment, to 

e the ee: of the American people throught the departments of 

d Welfare, Women in Industry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
Hon icanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official 

tion “The Union Signal,” published at pueaaearters. 


SIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUH—Mrs. Raymond 
: Lidiya 1 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self- 
in be work shop throu, 


on organization and also for the 
ot rau te ‘egeltion 


cng aunt given. 


GROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
apatiane: venue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; Ss. 
cher, secretary. Special. attention given to organization of year-round 

ipal recreation systems. Information available on playground and 
unity center ‘activities and administration. 


gOPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
ntation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’: 7 Locust St., Philadelp ja, 
: iby) See eer 80 ‘enarcerly B. Review. 


g RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATIONS Battle Creek, Mich. For 
‘causes of race de; and means of race improve- 

gn Sy chief activities are the Race etterment Conference, the Eu- 
one ‘Gotver courses and various allied activities. J. H. 


sgpeoniek he 


: ELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For fie a, Iaproreen of Living Con- 
ew York, Departments: 

y ization, m Chile felping, fone ot Studies, Library, Recrea- 
lenediat Esker Statistics, Surveys and Exhibits. The ublications 
Russell Sage edie offer to the public in practical and inex- 
e form some of the zugint) important results of its work, Catalogue 
pon iar a 


its nee | 


i 4 EGEE INSTITOTE—An ation for the raps Bae Negro 
; an experiment in ustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
; r all pl pe of the race problem and on the’ Tuske-. 


po esa Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
leer, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


é 


cERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Miller, 


465 West 23rd St. A clearing-heuse for Workers’ Education. 
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the tool should be used, it will 


will such a technique differ from any ordinary habit? 


Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART | 


Technique 


Men seem inescapably the victims of their own contriv- 


ances. Each of us is more or less a Frankenstein. Efficiency 
programs sometimes employ sO many experts on supervising 
jobs that these experts’ get in the way of each other and of 
the workers and defeat their own ends. 


Technique is an excellent word. ‘Technicians are needed. 
But a “technician”? who doesn’t know what his technique 


is for, or when it should be changed, is likely to become a 


nuisance. “Technique is never its own excuse for being. It 
is a tool—a good tool. In the hands of one who knows how 
serve constructive ends. 
What are the characteristics of technique? 


Technique as Habit 
® Can one develop a technique without understanding what it is 
for? In industry? In education? In social work? Will such a 
technique work? Will it accomplish anything? Of what sort? How 
Do people 
ever develop techniques without suspecting it? 
education? In social work? What is an “ unconscious technique ”? 


_Is such a technique of any value? Is habit a desirable or an un- 


‘desirable quality in workers? 


Technique as Obstruction 

® Do you know any worker who objects to other workers on the 
ground that “they have no technique”? Is the objection usually 
valid? Has the objector a technique? Has he anything else? Is 
his technique “modern”? Is it anything else? Is it unconscious? 
Is it a good tool? Does it ‘help or hinder him in his work? Or 
isn’t it for use? Do you know of any worker who “ displays tech- 
nique”? In industry? In education? In social work? Does he 
display anything else? For example, intelligence? Does technique 
ever obstruct ? ' 


Technique as Intelligent Mastery 

® Should the development of technique lift one above his work or 
submerge him more deeply in it? Could it do both? Could it do 
either without the other? Is technique necessary to understanding? 
Is understanding necessary to technique? Is technique all there is to 
understanding? Is technique necessary to mastery? Is technique 
all ‘there is to mastery? What are the qualities of technique that 
make it a desirable possession? What are the qualities that make it 
undesirable? 


References: 
Mary E. Richmond, What is Social Case Work? Russell Sage 
Foundation. Price, $1.00; with postage from the Survey, $1.20. 
Edmond G. Holmes, What Is and What Might Be. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Price, $1.25; with postage from the Survey, $1.40. 
Stephen S. Colvin, The Learning Process. Macmillan Co. 
$1.25; with postage from the Survey, $1.40, 
The Survey, this issue, page 243. 
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A Community Cow 
HE Church-by-the-Side-ofthe-Road in Greens- 
boro, N. C., has a community cow, rented out at one 


see these children are blossoming 
You can see the bloom im their cheeks, and the scales 
to tell At least once a week our com- 
nurse looks in on the community cow to see how 
is are. 
reception to the delegates to the recent North Caro- 
held at this church the 
Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, one 
: up after he had finished speaking. 
heard about the milk of human kindness,” she cried. 
Know that this church owned the cow that 


z 
bipst 
aan 


_ For a Coal Commission 
favorably Teporting the Bland bill providing for the 
creation of a fact-finding commission for the coal indus- 
try the House. Labor Committee has recognized the 
mands of the miners that something must be done by the 
it to rectify the chronic dislocation of the industry. 
ees wilt f cers che 
cts ¥ “Ss ns eile Ratan settlement of dis- 
; ir its stabilization and for the preven- 
In limiting the life of the com- 
years, the demand of the miners 
n uous fact-finding agency is not 
e Dee tilateen at the body jo eens of the 


Pal 


jaan only of miners and operators 
and that for a permanent fact-finding 
vary xperts on which neither miners nor operators 
a ae . he commission as provided for in the Bland 
bed d co of two representatives each of the miners, 
x. ers jand the public, and of four experts represent 


Said the committee in making its report public: 

It is a startling statement but true nevertheless that today there 
is mo agency in the federal government which has ascertained or 
Cam ascertain the correct production cost of a ton of coal in a well 
“operated, efficient mine. Not only have existing agencies failed to 
obtain imformation from an unbiased source, but they have been 
denied the legal right to obtain such information, and from the 
sources of information at hand it would be impossible with the 
Iinited amount of expenses and effort for any committee of Congress 
to cbtain this information. . . . 


Trade Government 


SIGNIFICANT announcement in the clothing indus- 

try is that of the resignation of Allen T. Burns, im- 

partial chairman of the Rochester Trade Board since 
the resignation of William M. Leiserson August last. No 
successor has been appointed and it is understood that for 
the present at least labor matters in that market will be 
negotiated between representatives of the union and of the 
employers with an arbitrator to be called in only when a 
satisfactory settlement cannot be agreed upon. What this 
signifiess¢an only be conjectured at the present time as state- 
ments are not forthcoming from those who best know. But 
certain it is that the impartial machinery of the clothing 
industry [see the Survey for April 29, page 141], is not 
necessarily here to stay any more are any of the other 
experiments now being carried on in the needle trades. Some- 
thing still more promising in trade government may be the 
outgrowth of the education to manufacturers and workers 
alike which the arbitration machinery has proved to be in 
the centers in which it has been carried on. 

Chicago, on the other hand, has, in connection with its 
new agreement, expanded one part of the arbitration ma- 
chinery. Information has lately come to the Survey that 
the agreement with B. Kuppenheimer & Company, one of 
the largest of the clothing firms in that city and the one in 
which Arthur J. Todd, formerly professor of sociology at 
the University of Minnesota, has for some years been labor 
manager, provides for a separate trade board for the firm. 
Up to this time Hart Schaffner & Marx has been the only 
firm with a separate trade board, the others all joining in 
one trade board presided over by an impartial chairman and 
an associate chairman. 


Golden Year of the Social Workers 
EXT year’s meeting will mark the fiftieth anniver- 
Nes of the National Conference of Social Work and 
plans have already been formulated by a special com- 
mittee to celebrate it. From a handful of people dealing 
with problems in a comparatively few fields of philanthropy, 
the conference has grown until it numbers several thousand, 
drawn from every state and representing all the wide range 


av | a ” 


are 
— oa . 


of Berwiiies: Nenkedial, ‘preventive sae constructive, which: 
modern social effort has developed. 


t ‘the conference in Milwaukee in 1921, when a special 
‘committee was created, under the chairmanship of Allen 
Burns and consisting of all the living ex-presidents and 
twelve other members. As a result of three meetings sev- 
eral sub-committee meetings and considerable correspond- 
ence throughout the country, a plan is ready for submission 
at the forthcoming meeting in Providence on June 26-29. 
Counting: upon a re-awakening of the social spirit, fol- 
owing the post-war depression, the committee proposes to 
devote the commemorative week to plans for a coming re- 
vival rather than to a review of past achievements. It 
feels that the most fitting celebration of the fiftieth birthday 
would be a comprehensive treatment of social work as it 
enters in the life of today. The expectation is that the gath- 
‘ering will draw together as never before the leaders in 
ocial thought and social work in this country. Special 
efforts will be made to bring from other countries those 
who can best contribute from their own experience to Ameri- 
can enlightenment and carry back the message of the New 
World. 

In arranging the program on Social Work in the Life 
of Today the committee proposes that every session of the 
anniversary week be devoted to a -many-sided consideration 
by the whole conference of wa ays ‘in which social work has 
inter-penetrated the permanent institutions of society. Each 
day will be given over to the consideration of some one 
institution or field of endeavor, in such a way as to empha- 
size the next steps by which closer relations may be effected. 
_. Yo carry out this program the usual divisional form of 


ORGAAN VAN DE NRDERLANDSCHE CRNTRALIS 
if eee cine TOT Spa lad Ee Le 


- Title page of the organ of the Dutch Society for the ‘Combat 
at Tuberculosis 


ithe significance of this half-century. mark was foreseen 
_ four more members to its number for this year; 


arate sub-committee for each day of the conference to arrange, u 
the direction of the program committee, the details of the progral 


the four large sub-divisions into which the conference membershi 


Woreets) and social research workers. 


- Women’s Christian T emperance Union. Maud Wood Pa 


-* tained. 


t. that the present program pomminittee’ be given. power 


2. that the program committee be given power to appoint a 


for the day; 
3, that each sub-committee be selected to include representation @ of 


falls—case workers, the group workers, social ate legislative refor ‘| 


The seven main topics suggested for the seven days 
the anniversary week are: The Home, The School, Ind 
try, The Church, Public Opinion, The Court and the le 
Health. ee 

In view of the unusual significance of the fiftieth anr 
versary conference, the special committee recommended s 
ting aside the traditional custom of considering ex-pr 
dents of the conference ineligible for renomination. T 
nominating committee, under the chairmanship of Herbe 
C. Parsons, 174 Court House, Pemberton Square, Bostonj} 
is welcoming suggestions as to a nominee, whether a pas 
president or not, who would preeminently represent the ca 
ference in the ‘anniversary year. 


An Impasse in Social Hygiene 
WING chiefly to lack of funds, the United States In- 
Oo Social Hygiene Board has reque 
the Department of Justice to take over its activ 

from July first of this year. Last year funds were not re= 
quested with which to continue the activities of the boare 
since it was expected at that time that its work would b 
cared for by a new department of public welfare to be 
operation by this time. 
~ This action of the board has received the approval Pe som 
of the chief women’s organizations of the country, such as t 
National League of Women Voters, the National path 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, and t ic. 


who returned recently from California, said that she had 
found the women of the country particulary interested i in th 
continuance of this work. 4 
In its report for 1921, the board fernins the public. that. 
the venereal diseases are not peculiar to war time, but at 
always with us. Largely, however, as a result of the inte 
in the subject of social hygiene aroused by the war and the 
efforts which were made in connection with training camps 
and neighboring communities, the larger cities of the country 
the report points out, are better safeguarded now than they 
were before the war. In spite of that fact, the smaller citie 


The report states: ) 
A survey of the whole field establishes the Ba te that a com- 
posite state and national campaign against these diseases must b 
carried on with undiminished insistence and with increasing care 
if the ge achieved during the last few years is to be main 
A relaxation in federal concern, or in state concern, will 
lead to disastrous consequences, especially in the lesser cities 
smaller communities. 
The board was created by Congress in July, 1918. It 
composed of the secretaries of war, the navy and the treasur 
or their representatives as ex-officio members and the surgeon 
generals of the army, the navy and the United States Public 
Health Service. Its work has been developed along four 1 mi: 
jor lines, namely: he 
Medical measures for the prevention, treatment and chondle 
venereal diseases ; 
Protective social measures primarily directed to the. problem 
safeguarding the army and navy; 
_ Scientific research for the discovery of better medical methods f C 
‘the prevention and treatment of the venereal diseases; and 
Educational measures for the discovery or development o 
educational measures in the prevention of verre diseases, | 
psychological or sociological research. 


ly ¢ 


| letter to its membership urging them to withhold or 


-en’s, social service and health organizations. The grounds 


on which this is urged is the advocacy by these organizations 
of minimum wage legislation which will come before the 


Ohio legislature again next year. 


The Ohio manufacturers include in their attack: 
The Ohio Council of Women and Children in Industry; the Ohio 


Institute for Public Efficiency; the Young Women’s Christian As- 


sociation; the National Consumers’ League; the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union; the Vocation Bureau of Cincinnati; the Ohio 
State University; the Urban League of Columbus; the Ohio Council 
for Family Social Work, Columbus; the Welfare Federation, Cleve- 
land; the Temple Sisterhood, ‘Columbus; the Women’s Trade Union 
League, Chicago; Industrial Health Conservancy Laboratories, Cin- 


 cinnati. 


In a bulletin dated April 21 and headed Are You Con- 
tributing to These Organizations? attention is called to a 
meeting of the Council of Women and Children in Industry 


at which representatives of the other organizations were pres- 


ent, held in March at the offices of the Ohio Institute for 
Public Efficiency of which Fred C. Croxton is director. To 


i 


can Society for Labor Legislation (also supported by manufacturers’ 


quote from this bulletin which is characterized more by in- 
temperance of feeling than by a scrupulous regard for the 
facts: Rtas an 

These organizations have all adopted the program of the Ameri- 


, 


_ contributions) and this program includes the short (and shorter) 


work day with the eight-hour day as the maximum in, all employ- 


- ment, minimum wage (with commission administration and enforce- 


ment), old age pensions, unemployment compensation or insurance, 
one day’s rest_in seven, no night work for women, etc., etc., and the 


_ establishment of the employers’ responsibility for living and housing 


conditions. : i 
No laboring women and no real representatives of working women 
were in attendance at the meeting, All were paid propagandists or 


volunteer enthusiasts looking for a place in the sun of publicity. It 
__ was officially reported to the meeting that the first and chief effort 
was to put through the minimum wage law in Ohio. This law has 


not worked out well in any state or in any country and it has been 
established as impractical in operation. [See this issue, page 242.] 


_ The organizations which are doing this work are largely sup- 
- ported but not directed by you. The Y. W. C. A., which was a most 


: 


legislative experimentation. 


i 
| 


, 


_ worthy and useful body as originally conceived, is now—at least 


in the industrial centers—a hotbed for socialistic propaganda and 
Its local bodies are often officered by 
the wives, sisters and daughters of manufacturers and business men 


_ who have never sought to present the economic side of social prob- 


lems to their women folks. The libraries and the reading courses and 
reference works are largely made up of socialistic works and the 
officers will give no hearings to books or speakers on the other side. 
_ The woman worker who has experience and has won promotion 
‘in industry is not in sympathy with these movements and is therefore 
excluded from the councils of such organizations. What are you 
going to do about it? Meetings under the auspices of the Y. W. 
-C. A. are going on in every country and candidates for the legis- 


lature are eing interviewed and pledged. You are making the 


J 


. 


= 


_ campaign possible. I have no right to do more than tell you the 


_ facts, but I am going to venture to suggest that-unless you approve 


_ all these schemes to load industry with the maintenance in “ decent | 
_ living condition ” the standard being established by the beneficiaries, 
_ of all the inefficient, the lazy, the thriftless and the maimed or de- 
fective, you might stipulate the purposes for which your contribu- © 


tions to these organizations may be used and expressly provide that 


no part of it shall be used to promote the passage of legislation 


or to carry on propaganda for the social service labor program 
_ adopted by these organizations. ot 

It might be added, merely as significant, that Thomas J. Donnelly, 
secretary of the Ohio Federation of Labor, was elected at this meeting 
as a member of the executive committee of the Council of Women 
and Children in Industry. nd 


_ The method is the same as that used by the Better America 


Federation in California [see the Survey for August 17, 


1920], the Pittsburgh Employers’ Association [see the 
uRveEY for February 5, 1921, page 668] and other similar 
nployers’ organizations against the Young Women’s Chris- 
Association following its adoption two years ago in 
eland of the social and industrial program known as 
een hoes ce 


ers’ Association has sent out a 


condition any contributions to a large group of wom- 
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| he Soci ideals of the Churches. In that case, however, 


according to Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president of the national 
body, the action of the manufacturers did not on the whole 
react adversely on contributions. “Contrary to a wide- 
spread impression,” said Mrs. Speer at the biennial conven- 
tion of the association last month, ‘“‘a careful study shows 
that the stand taken on the Social Ideals of the Churches did 
net bring a financial loss.” 


Why Savings Have Kept Up 
a fh HE increase or small reduction of savings bank 


accounts during the past year despite unemployment 

has been a surprise and remains unexplained ’”—so 

ran a letter from a New England reader of the SURVEY 

which reached us a fortnight ago. ‘‘ Have you considered 
inquiring to what extent it may be due to prohibition? ” 

The inquiry was forwarded forthwith to Leonard P. 

Ayres, vice-president of the Cleveland Trust Company, who 


has brought with him into the banking world an unusual | 


background of intimate knowledge as to social conditions 
gleaned as head of the Educational Department of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. Mr. Ayres points out that it is a 
noteworthy fact that savings deposits do not decrease in 


periods of business depression unless the period is either 
very serious or very long, or both. He goes on: . 


Since the Civil War there have been seven serious financial de- 


‘pressions in this country. In that from 1873 to 1879, savings deposits 


did not begin to decrease until after the depression had been under 
way for four years. Their worst decrease was in 1879, which was 
the year of recovery. In the depression from 1883 to 1886 savings 
deposits increased continuously. In that from 1893 to 1896, there 
was a slight falling off in 1894, and a continued increase afterwards. 
In the depression of 1903 to 1904, savings deposits increased. In that 
of 1907 to 1908, there was a slight decrease in 1908. In that of 1914 
to 1915, there was continued increase. 

Under the circumstances it does not seem remarkable that there 
has been no great falling off this’ time, Most of the explanation 


seems to lie in the fact that when industries slow down, and pay — 


rolls are reduced, and prices fall there is a great amount of money 
released that had been used in commerce and industry. This money 
finds its way into the banks and increases their deposits, and enough 
of it finds its way. into savings deposits to keep them up during the 
period! of depression. During most of this depression our branch 
offices located in the industrial regions have been losing deposits be- 
cause working people drew out of their accounts. At the same time 


_ our sayings deposits at the main office have been increasing because 


funds released by industry were put into savings accounts where they 
yield the depositor greater interest than they would in commercial 
accounts. 

“It’s my personal opinion,” concludes Mr. Ayres, “ that 
we have come through this depression better than we should 
have under the old conditions before prohibition. I do not 
believe, however, that this can be demonstrated from the 
figures of bank deposits.” 


_ Dangerous Knowledge 
Ay cacie much wise and expert interpretation of Amer- 


ican life and labor, the Foreign Press Service occasion- — 
hundreds of affliated newspapers 
throughout the world a bit of gossip that tells more than 


ally sends its 


pages of soberly collected information about how we really 
think and act. Here is a recent “‘ release ” of this nature: 


A motion picture company in the United States which occasionally 
produces short scientific films decided to do its bit toward reducing 
the fire hazard. Instances had lately occurred of the starting of 
fires by rays of sunlight focused through bottles or glasses of water 
left on the window sill. The picture showed the starting of such 
a fire by sunbeams concentrated on curtains, and its producers ap- 
parently supposed that it would warn the unthinking against a fire 
risk that might occur in almost any household. 

The year-old motion picture censorship commission of New York 
state, however, looked over the picture in due course and evidently 


found it convincing, for they refused to permit the showing of this — 


bit of the film on the ground that it tempted children to start fires. 


One Span of 50 Years 


State Charities Aid Association. This was a talk 
~ by Marjorie Wendell, who was the first child placed 
a foster home by the organization. In August, 1898, 
hen only eight months old, she was placed out by a nurse of 
ie society. In 1900 she was legally adopted. This young 
oman, in her own person, illustrated how short a span is 
‘covered by the history of modern methods of child place- 
_ ment. 

The inception and development of the association itself 
form a fascinating chapter in the chronicles of social service. 
Such service has grown from well-meaning, haphazard, 
bounty to work which demands the highest kind of trained 
skill, and reaches far past the poverty line into the struc- 
ture of our common community life. . 


_ Louisa Lee Schuyler, the founder ‘of the association [see 
the Survey Grapuic for February 25], had spent four 
years with the United States Sanitary Commission, the fore- 
runner in this country of the Red Cross. The commission 
Was a great educational force to the women of her day. It 
opened her eyes, says Miss Schuyler, to the value of organi- 


not until 1871, however, that her ideas took tangible form, 
at which time came her visit to the poorhouse of Westches- 
ter County, New York, containing at that time three hun- 
dred and seventy inmates. Miss Schuyler’s description of 
_ the institution brings into sharp relief the contrast between 
the care of the sick, the destitute and insane fifty years ago 
and that of today in enlightened communities. She states: 
iN, It was an attractive looking building of gray stone, well propor- 
_ tioned, set back from the road, fine trees about it, the ground sloping 

_ down to a clear running brook. Our first visit was made in June. 
The surprised keeper and his wife greeted my sister and myself 
cordially, rather doubtfully, too, for we were so much interested in 
‘seeing everything; we took a few comforts for the sick; were taken 
through the building, but made no comment on what we saw. And 
what did we see? We.saw sixty children, young and old, in the 
_ care of an old pauper Irishwoman. 
sisted her; and that daughter’s illegitimate child was one of the 
_ children. We found sick people, very sick people, without a nurse 
to take care of them. The keeper’s wife was kind and did what she 
could; but the nurse in charge, old Hanna, was herself a pauper, 
o stiff from rheumatism to easily rise from her chair, with a 


dying people and no resident physician. We found the insane in 
cells, suffering from cold and hunger, their attendants being paupers; 
one violent case in a sort of dungeon with a ceiling too low for him 
’ to stand up; vagrants, abandoned women—no separation of the 
sexes. h 

_ Out of this came the first visiting committee of the State 
Charities Aid Association. The by-laws of the association 
_were drafted by Miss Schuyler that fall. She felt more and 


‘the vagrant could best be met through the impact of an or- 
_ ganized and informed public opinion. She believed in build- 
ing an association “as broad and deep as humanity itself.” 


mentality of that time toward the poor, with the boxes of 
old clothes to be sent to faraway .missionaries, the society 
* should have caught from its very start that spirit of neigh- 
_ borliness combined with the desire to act on the basis of 
_ facts that is so much the essence of good social work today. 
_“ The attitude of the society at its inception,” said Homer 
_ Folks, its secretary, “was at the opposite pole from the 
_ Lady Bountiful attitude. The core of its purpose was to 
influence the public administration of charity.” 
_ To travel past the fifty milestones of the association’s 
work is to parallel much of the progress of social endeavor in 
_ this country during the same period. One of the earliest 
milestones, and one which has come, indeed, to be a land- 


_ VERY human note was struck this week in the cele- 
-bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the New York 


zation and of educated and directed public opinion. It was. 


Her illegitimate daughter as- 


aralyzed arm and a twisted wrist—and this with desperately ill and. 


more strongly that the needs of children, of the insane, and | 


It was more than fortunate that in the welter of senti-. 


ses int 
over fifty thousand nurses are enrolled in such schools 
n the United States. It is worth while to note a few of 
the other waymarks in the philanthropic history of New 
York toward which the association contributed: x 


wd 


\ ! bs 
1885. First course of training given to nurses for the insane. " 
1894. Craig Colony for Epileptics established. a b 
1907. Organization of the campaign for the prevention of 
AY, tuberculosis in the state of New York outside of New York 
ANE A city. as 1.0 
1908. Organized effort to promote establishment of county agents _ 
for children begun. : : Bs | 
1910. Committee on mental hygiene began intensive campaign for — 
y early treatment and prevention of mental disorders. a 
1911. Appointment of special committee for the feebleminded. 
1915. Successful campaign to maintain the integrity of the new 
state health system. ; i 
1918. State Commission for Mental Defectives created. 
1919. Mental deficiency law enacted. ( 


1921. Fifty-two county and-eighteen city committees on tubercu- 4 
losis and public’ health‘ organized, with thirty-seven. full- i 

-_- ~~~ time executives. ‘. i 
The association early saw the significance of skilled,” 
trained service. One of those especially responsible for this” 
point of view was John H. Finley, secretary of the society” 
from 1889 to 1893. Homer Folks, who succeeded him and 
who, with the exception of the period 1902 to 1903, has ” 
been secretary since that time, has consistently stressed this” 
idea. The tendency to attach prime importance to public 
action, states Mr. Folks, was early recognized by the so- 
ciety. In the early years of this century, it began to shift | 
its emphasis from relief to health. It has increasingly been 
working back from consequences, such as poverty, sickness, © 
delinquency, neglect, in a consistent endeavor to ascertain — 


i 


by concrete effort how far untoward conditions may be cor- | 
rected. Although the organization has continued its vigil-— 


ance over institutions and the public administration of relief, 
this attitude has led it to move from the institution to the 
community, from the individual case to the cause. “The 
whole situation,” says Mr. Folks, ‘‘ is now in correction.” | 

The recent book by Edward T. Devine and Lillian 
Brandt, American Social Work in the Twentieth Century, 
affords an interesting setting for these anniversary celebra- 
tions of the pioneer organizations as they come along. Fifty © 


years ago there were no training schools for social service 


and no technical literature. The great national movements — 
for health and recreation and child welfare were unknown. © 
Case technique, as we know it today, was an alien thing. 
Prior to 1900 there was not even a “collective term” for 
social work. 4 


This New York celebration afforded a foretaste of the E 


fiftieth anniversary next year of the National Conference 


of Social Work and, like it, mingles elements of prophecy 
with its stocktaking of progress.. | 

At the meetings this week, Hastings H. Hart, one of the 
founders of the national body, sketched the significance of 


‘the child welfare work of the New York State Charities — 


Aid Association. Among other things he emphasized 
particularly the “look ahead” of the association by © 
which it has anticipated “by years the progress of more 

‘conservative organization”; the society’s ‘‘ progressive 
treatment of unmarried mothers and their children, 
by locating such young women with their babies in se-_ 
lected family homes with wise and sympathetic wom- 
en”; “the development of practical methods of county 
care for dependent and neglected children,” which he be- 
lieves is perhaps the most important contribution the society 
has made; and the impetus the association has given to so- 
cial legislation. The goal ahead of the New York S 
Charities Association is nothing short of “the actual - 
‘tical control in increasing degree of some of the major 

of human distress.” ENJA MD 


Toss soa ead of his sa will ee a sense of 
keen personal loss, followed immediately by a 
~ realization that the loss is ‘infinitely wider and 
per than the personal circle; it must. be shared by the 
whole country. 

In May, fox, ‘at ee. ‘request. of the President, he ac- 
ted the chairmanship of the War Council of the Ameri- 
National Red Cross. From that time until the day 
his death, service in behalf of this organization was the 
st compelling factor of his life. A man of genius, he 
ave to this important work the best he had. Mr. Davison 
ras a born leader; he possessed. to a marked degree courage, 
magination, and generosity ; he inspired confidence in others 
and had a rare quality of. imparting to his fellow workers 
sense of his confidence in them. Of all his gifts to the 
ed Cross perhaps his outstanding contribution was the 
ision he presented of how great an instrument for service 
that organization could be in war and in peace. 

_ At the outset of the war, he measured the sentiment of 
the American people and boldly announced a program com- 

arable to his estimate of what they would wish accom- 
plished. Under the inspiration of his leadership the vision 
hich to many had seemed impossible, became a reality, 
1d sums were raised and expended for the relief of war 
uffering that had never before been dreamed of in the his- 
ae of the world. -Assuredly it marked a turning point in 
Red Cross history, the influence of which was widespread. 
_ With the signing of the Armistice, many people felt the 
ced Cross work was over, and it should return to pre-war 
status; not so, Mr. Davison. He conceived what the after- 
ath of war would be, felt the obligation, and he believed 
hat everywhere ~ Ray! ‘great impulse for service had been 
used, and much experience gained which could be turned 

benefit of. At aa h en not in this country 
t 


world service ; a cae pstcnrly made Realthice and safer 
children to live in; a Red Cross ‘‘ which should be the 
ae ee of all sapabbind a Red Cross which should 


Truly a vision splendid of hat man’s humanity to man 
on bey oe ma Rogson BELMONT. 
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HE Peers ee persia tent 3 is a fact and it is 
. widespread. ‘This i is indicated not alone by the op- 
. -_ timistic ‘statements in the press but by the reports 
.of governmental bodies, of manufacturing plants 
rkers bureaus. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 


that of any previous month since Janu- 
‘turning point was reached in Decem- 
when, along with ‘the lowest amount 
re ‘the recent depression, the upward 

; continued steadily. Arthur 
Permanent Unem- 


every 100 Bir late in April as against 
plicant ; for the same number of jobs in January. 

e this, however—that the country may not be 
ii S the estimate of the Department of 
Bags number of workers still out of 

rily as 3,000,000 (600,000 of whom 
te) while the iets Department of 


‘pation of the coal strike? 


of unemployment. 
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| Habe sie the bye ie of men now on strike as 800,000, 


The building trades, agricultural pursuits, the lumber i in- 


dustry and manufacturing, especially in the steel and the auto- 
Mer- . 


mobile industry, account for the greatest absorption. 
cantile establishments have not yet shown the effect of the 
revival. Reports on the building trades show the value of 
plans filed to be the highest in the history of the country. 
The activity is especially marked in the building of houses. 


The United States Chamber of Commerce reports that in- © 


formation coming to them from all over the country indi- 
cates that for the first time since 1916 enough dwellings will 
be built this year to more than care for the increase in de- 
mand. The automobile industry carload shipments for 
March. reached 27,380, just short of the highest figure re- 
corded—30,000—and the estimate is that figures for April 
will have exceeded that figure. The steel industry reports 
from 70 to 85 Per cent production and railroad repair shops 
show a large increase in employment. 

One of the most notable factors in the situation is the 
report of a shortage in many of the skilled trades. Automo- 
bile centers, such as Detroit, and the metal industry generally 
have for some weeks indicated this situation, while reports 
of a shortage of plasterers, bricklayers and carpenters comes 
from throughout the country. Common labor, the first to 
be laid off and the last to be taken on, is still plentiful. 

Is the season the cause of the increase in manufacturing and 
building or is the situation one due to a general brightening 
of the business outlook? ‘How far was it affected by antici- 
These are questions which such 
bulletins bring up. ‘There is no doubt that much of the 
absorption is in the seasonal trades, such as the shoe and 
millinery industries. But there is significance in the fact that 
the building “ boom” got well under way before the normal 
seasonable months and that the automobile industry was 
late getting its start for spring orders but is carrying on well 
past the season. This indicates a trend which is less notice- 
able but yet present in other trades. ‘There is not much 
doubt that the threat of a coal strike tended to rush orders 
and consequently to force better times somewhat. Francis H. 
Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Company, com- 
menting on this point for the Foreign Press Service, finds 
it difficult to judge to what extent the increased activity was 
mere “ speeding up ” in anticipation of the strike and “ how 
far it was definite preparation for an expected release of 
pent-up demand at its termination.” 

The effect of this increase in manufacturing and conse- 
quent increase in purchasing power of the workers will prob- 
ably be an increase in employment in mercantile establish- 
ments in the immediate future. But the so-called “ buyers’ 
strike” is mot yet ended. That strike has been the pe- 
culiar feature of the depression. The repression of the 
war period, its thrift campaigns and economic senti- 
ment supplemented by the work of the War Indus- 
tries Board in spreading the doctrine of careful con- 
sumption, led to the prophecy of a poor year in retail 
buying in 1919. 


tion made articles advance rapidly in price. 


They became disgusted with 
the high prices and as a result cut down in retail buying. 


This antedated the unemployment period rather than fol- 


lowed it, as has been usual in other depressions. ‘The result 
was an enormous stock of made-up goods to be disposed of, a 
decrease in orders and a decline in manufacturing, all ‘of 
them aggravating the other factors in the succeeding period 
Now, with prices cut there has come a 
greater confidence on the part of the public. The rise in the 
prices of agricultural products has added to the purchasing — 
power of the’farmers and the outlook for retail buying is 
hopeful. It is the cycle over agairi. ‘ 


By spring, with the return of the 
troops and the release of pent-up feelings, the buying cam- — 
paign took the business world by surprise, and the competi- 
Early in 1920, 
however, the buyers seemingly had had their fling and had 
“no cash left i in their pockets. 


> 


iy 
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_ Jefferson County Court House, Charles Town, West Virginia, where sixty-three years ago John Brown was tried and sentenced to death 

for treason, and where on April 24 of this year, twenty-three union miners were placed on trial on the same charge in connection with 

the miners’ march over the mountains last summer to the non-union districts of Logan and Mingo. Here also nearly five hundred 
: aa other miners face charges of murder and conspiracy growing out of the same occurrence © 


Aiter West Virginia—Somerset 
: - By Heber Blankenhorn — ; 


BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH - 


OES the country want to see West Virginia’s mine 
war repeated in Central Pennsylvania? If not, the 
nation had better wake up to coal facts in. Somer- 
set and Cambria counties, Pennsylvania. The 
same sort of mine dynamite is there in quantity, the very 
brands which set off the two years’ Mingo war. Coal oper- 
ators in Somerset are displaying the passionate heat and 
using the drastic tactics which mean trouble. 
+ Less than a hundred miles separate the court house in 
Charles Town, West Virginia, from that in the town 
of Somerset, Pennsylvania. Crowded into the former, as 
defendants on charges of treason, are citizens who truly 
_ represent the mining populations—boys, young married men, 
fathers of large families, who flew to arms against the mine 
guards in August, 1921. The question at issue is whether 
nion officers were responsible for the armed march. ‘The 
still unremedied causes of the march will hardly be adjudi- 
ated in that court—the arbitrary conditions of work and 
the subordination of civil rights to support them. 
_ That trial sets off a great fact: six hundred and fifty 
thousand miners on strike for a month, without violence. 
A “peaceful” national strike, even as the time of hunger 
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and deprivation comes on. Peaceful despite provocative acts, 
such as Federal Judge Orr’s in the Pittsburgh district, in 
denying naturalization papers to miners unless they would 
go back to work. 

In the Somerset court house on April 27, the operators 
attempted to establish their tactics on a legal basis. Their 
argument before Judge Berkey for a more drastic injunc- 
tion was on the ground that Somerset conditions were the 
same as those in West Virginia; that Somerset, which was 
non-union, way back before the exploitation of the West 
Virginia coalfields began, had the legal right to bar out 
the union representatives, prevent the newly organized — 
miners from meeting and to run non-union forever. They — 
based their stand on the United States Supreme Court deci- — 
sion of the West Virginia Hitchman Coal & Coke case. — 
[See the Survey for June 12, 1920, page 376]. And with — 
348 “deputies,” and uncounted coal and iron police, with — 
spotters and guns and searchlights they have been at it as if _ 
they expected the court to legalize these West Virginia tactics. , 

Three weeks ago, the miners tell the story, a reporter 
for the New York Times went to Governor Morgan of 
West Virginia and asked for a safe conduct into the coz 
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ds. He was referred to the operators; the governor was 
yerless to give such a permit. ‘“‘ Yes, it may seem strange,” 
reporter was informed, “ but we are simply telling you 
conditions here.” 

Jn April 19 a reporter for the New York Herald went 
visit Vintondale, in the non-union section of Cambria 
inty, Pennsylvania, as one of the three mines left pro- 
ing in all that region. He was barred at the outskirts 
the public road running through the town. ‘Iwo auto- 
diles nose to nose blocked the highway, guards were 
re afoot and three mounted coal and iron police, togged 
in the uniform of the state constabulary, 38 revolvers 
all, except the helmet. Near by was a searchlight, one 
ix around the town. Company Superintendent Hoffman 
€ the orders in person and the reporter had to depart 
ng the road he came. 

Jnion representatives, before that and since, have been 
own out of Vintondale, some with bloody heads, A union 
anizer did get in for a few minutes and four Vinton- 
miners eagerly walked along with him until the guards 
him. Next day I heard two of these men, brothers, 
aed Pedeck, tell their story to Sheriff Keller. 

\il four had been summarily discharged and evicted for 
coming the union representative. “[he men had been 
yen out of town at gunpoint and their goods and fam- 
3 trucked out in another direction. “The company took 
ty-five dollars from them for ‘‘the costs of the evic- 
1.’ They wanted the sheriff to find their belongings. 
3etween eighteen thousand and twenty thousand hitherto 
-union miners have struck in Central Pennsylvania. Ex- 
t for a few small mines, Somerset County is now com- 
tely organized. President Brophy of District No. 2, 
ited Mine Workers, on the eve of the strike sent into 
non-union towns twenty thousand cards inviting all 
lers to join, and copies of the district newspaper, Penn- 
itral News. Since then the union has striven mightily 
answer the hundreds of messages for organizers. The 
trict 2 organizers are Pennsylvania folk, elected by the 
k and file. One is a recent volunteer, Powers Hapgood, 
rvard graduate, who worked in Somerset mines last 
immer and wrote the diary of conditions there. [See the 
RVEY for March 25]. He observed how mine guards 
re a part of non-union mining even in peace time. Like 
others, he has been “arrested,” jailed and thrown 
und by the guards a good bit in the last few weeks. 
[en days in Somerset, watching town after town burst 
on strike left me in no doubt as to the process. When 
Michaels (Berwind-White) came“out solid on April 4 
| loosed the avalanche, dozens of the younger strikers 
ted for Windber and Scalp level telling the news there 
| urging friends. When Jerome (Hillman Coal & Coke) 
| Hollsopple went, the organizers who were called in 
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HELD UP 


Two reporters, Cronyn of the New York Herald, and Shields of 
the Federated Press, barred on the public road at the entrance to 
Vintondale, Cambria County, Pa., by mounted coal and iron police 


found that scores of Windber boys had been there before 
them, hammered up by the guards but still getting through, 
and with copies of Penn-Central News. | Meeting-places 
were found in fields of friendly farmers; halls in the towns 
being mostly company-owned. ‘The organizers were rough- 
spoken miners like the strikers; their speeches went: “ In 
union towns, we’re not afraid. We've got no guards. We've 
got checkweighmen—you can’t tell here whether you're 
getting honest weight on the coal you dig. Elect your own 
officers, get a union charter and quit being afraid of the boss.” 

Wherever the miners in the guarded towns realized that 
the union would really stand by them—proved by the news 
that the organizers, as fast as driven out, came back—they 
struck. The scene at Boswell (whence President Brophy 
and man after man had been driven) at 6 a. M. on April 
18 epitomized it: the Davis company miners standing on 
the bridge. to the mine, gazing at organizers Taylor, Ro- 
mese and Hapgood pushing and hauling in the road with 
“ Bull ” Bentley, the Somerset Operators Association’s chief 
deputy and a gang of guards. The sight brought the whole 
mine out; the men met and organized that hour. Somerset 
has burst open from within. 

“God is with us, who can be against us.’’ That was the 
speech to the Jerome miners by their newly chosen local 
president, George Gregory, black-haired and bright-eyed, 
coal cutter, county detective and churchman in one. “ You 

*struck on Good Friday. ‘The good book says, ‘ Quit you 
like men.’ And you quit, thank God.” He still carried in 


IN NON-UNION FIELDS af 
0 thousand miners meeting on April 24 on a hillside at Windber, 
Somerset County, where there is no hall to rent 


OFFICERS OF THE NEW LOCAL AT JEROME 


The fifth man to the reader’s right is George Gregory, president 
of the local, coal cutter, churchman and county detective 


a the Fist man I catch vite See a law,” he went on. 
_ Their new chief from District 2, gray-haired Board Mem- | 


be ' Dave Cowan, told them what he’d observed in their 
non-union county: two-ton cars on which the miners had 


been getting only half weight; of no pay for yardage and 


dead work; how one mine had suddenly taken to paying 
thirty-nine hundredweight on cars that had never brought 


more than nineteen hundredweight before—and still the a 


en struck; of days back in the anthracite ‘‘ when we rose at 
ee in the morning and if we got groggy with gas and 

tried to come out before six in the evening we was pushed 
back ”—until the union changed that and brought the eight- 
_ hour day and will shorten hours further. 
_ Gregory cried to the men, “ Remember how our super 
“used to stand on these steps and drive us back down if we 
tried to get out at three or four o'clock?” 
Ee That's right.” “True.” “‘ God, yes,” came the shouts 
a from the meeting. 
4 Let us take the evidence of one of those who really or- 
ganized Somerset—the operators. F. R. Lyon, vice-presi- 
dent of the Consolidation Company, which operates a hun- 
dred mines in many states, was on the stand before Judge 
Berkey on April 27. With the Berwind-White and a dozen 
other companies, Consolidation was demanding such an in- 
junction as would end all organizing meetings and outlaw 
the organizers. Mr. Lyon said they had fifty thousand 
“acres of coal in Somerset, fourteen developed plants and 
one thousand nine hundred miners. In their newest camps 
the houses had running water, in their older towns perhaps 
a fourth of the houses had water; 
_ They had three visiting nurses and one “hospital” or doctor’s 
room. 


Like the union districts in 1921, they had shut down some — 


tines all of 1921, and others ran half time. They had made 
cuts in wages, the last in August; how much of a cut he 
didn’ t know. He was reluctant under cross-examination. 


Have you had any strikes during nineteen years at any of the — 


mines, 
We may have had a little suspension at one or two. 1) \ea 
Did you have any trouble at Althouse at any time? 
Yes, sir, one of the men at Garrett (a union town in Somer- 
set) got up there about the men. 
And didn’t you replace those with colored men from the 
south ? 
I don’t know; I wouldn’t be surprised. 
* * * 
Didn’t you, within the last ten days, at the Bell mine and 
Biesecker mine, have labor grievances? ‘ 
No, sir, not to my knowledge. 
Don’t you know the men at those mines have been complain-— 
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Lees 


last ten days you raised the wages about fifty cents a yard? 
We changed the system of min- 
ing out there. 


_'No—after you changed the sys- 
tem? 
I had demands made on us for 
_ yardage. 
E * * * 
Do you know of any men having 
been discharged for no other rea- 
son than for attending some of 
the meetings? © 
I know of them attending ne 
meetings and joining the organi- 
zation and refusing to work. 
Did they refuse to work or did 
you fire them because they joined 
the organization? 
We knew when they joined the 
organization they have to cease 
_ work, can’t work. 


Had they ceased work when you 
discharged them? 
Perhaps not all of them. 

* * * 
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in one town, none. 


é m an b re you | 
whether they had joined or “not, ey were served w 
discharge notice? 
- No, sir. we 
Have you issued orders of that inde 
I have issued orders to discharge every man that is. try; 
to stir up some trouble. 
At whose orders were the names taken, do you know tha 
No, sir. ; 
Do you know of them having been taken? 
I wouldn’t be a bit surprised. 


* * * 


Have you maintained armed guards at Biesecker prohibi 

and preventing the general public from going in there? 

’ Well I don’t know. : 
Do you know of Mr. Mullin, one of the superintendents, 
shooting through the car of a man who went in there about 
twa weeks ago? 

No, I don’t know: of it. 

Did you have such a man in your employ? 

We had a man by the name of Mullin. 

)And you heard nothing about this? 
Yes, sir, I heard about this, — 

Where is he now, do you know? 

I don’t know. 

Is he still in your employ? 

No, sir, he was discharged. 


‘SS 2 * 


et 


Peroreres 


If a man wants to go to the public post office. can he go 
without the consent of the officers and guards? 

Yes, sir. 

Isn’t he stopped and asked to give an explanation. af what 
wants in there? } 

He is asked his business, if he is not known. 

If he is not known, he doesn’t get in? 
If he is not known, he doesn’t get in. 


* * * 


How many deputy sheriffs, coal and iron paliee and office 3 
are in your employ and under your control in the various mii - 
ing towns and at the plants in this county ? 4 
I can’t answer that. : 
Mr. Lyon, if such peace and harmony prevail between your 
fopeeny and its employes, why do you have those office } 
there? 
To keep these people from other counties from getting in a 
_ disturbing these people. ¢ 
Q. Did all your people go out? 
A. Yes, sir. 


The vice-president’ s picture of non-union gfe seems te f 


° 


. 


agree with the miners’ story of why they struck. Not muck 


of the real story came out in court; enough, however, for 
Judge Berkey to issue emphatic orders to the operators to 
keep away, themselves and their guards, from the uniot 
meetings. Decision on the injunction was. Pu over te 
May 22. 


_ ing on account of the dead work they had to do and in the . . The formula resorted to to block unionization may | 


miners discharged; miners “arrested ”” 
bunches, put in jail on hare 
on bootlegging ” : 
picion’’; miners beaten min 
evicted. ‘Twelve eviction notic es 
vin one Consolidation town, seven 
in another, thirty-five notie 
served by Berwind-White wi 
one family then being set out 
_ such was the tally of one 
April 29, according to 
headquarters. Eviction | 
clearly for intimidation only 
attempt being made to bb 
the mines. 
Such history i is ‘simply 
ing MS happened in 


summed up: 


vania ene to progress oF 
trials by the ‘route of 


“N a ee ‘ans hall. of a political club i in Philadel- 
_ phia’s northeast section one dull day in February, 
1921, twelve hundred women—wives, daughters and 
mothers of the striking shipyard workers who consti- 

e Fishtown—sat spellbound by a new idea. For the first 

me these women had been offered a place in the industrial 

ovement that is so great a. force in the destiny of their men- 
What it might mean for them and for their children 

ust beginning: to dawn upon them. | 
t was a new sort of meeting for Fishtown—a new sort of 
eeting for Philadelphia, so far as that is concerned. New 
ces at work are calling forth such gatherings and bringing 
) existence these so-called women’s auxiliaries throughout 
iy: ountry toda following a like movement in England 
@ years ago. Meter et itore when a strike has occurred the 
orkers, usually men, have concerned themselves with its 
nduct. It has not been thought necessary to include their 
es in the struggle, though the women were the first to 
ffer from an unsuccessful strike and the first to enjoy the 
s from a successful one. A strike was a craft matter. 
is almost. necessarily followed from the craft type of 
Organization in vogue in the American Federation of Labor. 
y the close of the war, however, employers’ organiza- 
s had quite generally abandoned the idea of dealing with 
or on the basis of an organized craft. Open Shop and 
merican Plan advocates challenged ‘the very right of work- 
rs to organize, This is having its effect on the workers’ 
1ovement. Gradually workers are beginning to see their 
ggle in terms not of their craft nor of shop conditions 
of a social problem involving labor as a whole. As such 
oncerns not only the men who work but also those de- 
dent on their earnings. 

The Cramp Shipyard getke. ayes’ an interesting ex- 

e of this change. — This old, established industry had for 
a generation given “employment to the great bulk of 

ers in Fishtown. During the war the yard had pros- 

n the “cost plus” arrangement. Because of the gov- 

labor policy, the workers for the first time enjoyed 

right to organize and to make collective agreements. 

; the end of pas war came the removal of all gov- 

- company’s refusal longer to deal 

A nn strike 


p cena seven thousand men went 


Strike b benefits were sai pa the men 
he unskilled men, with no training in 
only the bounty of the other unions 
their ‘support, were a more serious problem. 
re men who were becoming dis- 

ome there was misunderstanding and 
the pay envelopes were not forthcoming 
nds and | fathers were "“ loafing,” and 
any shee were the small 


nizing Wives. and Mothers 


i two eo of these were unskilled work- . 


find new sources of strength. Although a little skeptical the 
men: agreed to bring their wives to the meeting. When 
those in charge looked at the audience they realized that 
something different and new was happening. Here were 
women who, according to their own testimony, had rarely 
left their homes since they were married. Some belonged 
to churches, but beyond that they held no membership in 


organizations, had no experience in acting with their neigh- 
All they knew | 


bors, no sense of community responsibility. 
was that the family i income had been cut down by the strike, 
that “something” was affecting their lives. They were 
shown what the men were asking for—a voice in determining 
their own working conditions, and then how those working 
conditions (added leisure hours, safety, wages) affected the 
women and their homes. Then it was explained to them how 
each improvement of conditions meant more advantages for 
their children—first in postponing the age when they must 
go to work and, second, in assuring them of greater oppor- 
tunities than their parents had had. It may have been due 


to their feelings of revolt against the dreary life that they 


had led. Probably many new surging possibilities which 
they only partially realized were finding expression. What- 
ever the cause, the women organized that very day, with a 
president who was “sure she would die” if she so much 
as had to sit on the platform, and with other officers equally 
untrained. 

It is the work they accomplished that gives them a right 
to be considered as harbingers of a new phase of the labor 
movement. Let.a striker explain it: ‘It ain’t no use talk- 
in’. ... It’s the women that keeps up our picket line. When 
any fellow gets lazy and his wife’s in the auxiliary she makes 
life so miserable for him he just can’t stand it. He has to 
get out on the picket line. . . 
get there she just goes with him!” Those who know the in- 
timidation ordinarily practised by police can understand the 
men’s hesitancy. There is no doubt that the presence of these 
older, married women had its effect in lessening violence. 

The women worked on the practical relief problems. They 
sought the aid and sympathy of their community as it had 
never occurred to the men to do. Grocers and butchers were 
reminded that they, the women, were their regular patrons, 
and that it behooved them to interest themselves in the griev- 
ances of their patrons and help them through the struggle. 
Every one in the community not directly involved was ap- 
proached. There have been two commissary stores in Fish- 
town since the days of the auxiliary—for the women looked 
into the matter of buying to advantage. Weekly provisions 
are rationed according to a system they have devised. Drugs 
can be secured at a certain drug store by men carrying strike 
cards—also with proper checks. Medical aid may be secured. 
Rent problems are looked into. 


As months have worn on and the need has become greater 


the women have not hesitated to go far afield. Some of 
them today are waitresses in restaurants.‘ Some are scrubbing 
office buildings. A gray haired, shawl-clad woman reported 
quite simply at at-a recent meeting: “I’ve taken in eleven 


: And if she’s afraid he won’t : 


washings this week. I’Il take eleven more to keep my hus ; 


band on the fighting line! ” 

The Cramp Shipyard strike has been one of the largest in 
Philadelphia’s recent history. The situation which faces the 
railroad workers here as elsewhere has led the shopmen and 
others to seek the interest and cooperation of their women 
folk. The building trades struggle last spring had as its 
most dramatic episode a visit from the Carpenters’ Auxiliary 


‘to the secretary of the Employers’ Association. The women 


241 


_ trade union movement. 
_ themselves—this has been shown in the quick interest in and 


u mandatory. 


- Labor and Industries. 


teed that ee were Seompletely | in snpany: with the 


_ husbands’ efforts to maintain a wage of a dollar an hour 
since they had to make up the family budgets and found the 


existing wage none too much for the “ American standard _ 
of living ” for which the employers claimed to stand. 

_ What this woman’s movement will accomplish remains to — 
be | seen. But it has now been demonstrated what women 
can do to clarify the problems involved in defining and estab- 
lishing an “ American standard of living,” and the influence 
‘they can have in training the children to allegiance to the 
And for the effect upon the women 


response to responsibility for their neighbors—a response to 
group life in contrast to the isolation and monotony of home 
duties. Friepa §. Mirrrr. 


_ Secretary, W omen’s Trade Union 
League of Philadelphia. 


~ Massachusetts’ Minimum ‘Wage 


1S the result of a number of bills relating to minimum 
wage legislation presented to the present session of 


. the legislature, Massachusetts‘is facing an investigation of 


, the way her minimum wage law has worked. The various 
~ pills include calls for changing the requirements for board © 


members and board reports, petitions for the repeal of the 


_ existing law, and the recommendation of the state Depart- 


ment of Labor and Industries that the present law be made 
Lively interest was shown at the three hear-: 


_ ings given on the bills for mandatory powers and for the 
repeal of the minimum wage law. The case for the mian- 
_datory amendment was presented by the Department of 
The opposition to this measure and 
‘the case for the repeal of the law was conducted by the 
Massachusetts Industrial Protective Association, supported 
by the Associated Industries and other organizations of em- 


- ployers. Felix Frankfurter of Harvard University had charge - 


_ of the opposition to the repeal. 


Because of the tension that has rebilted from the opera- 


_. tion of the law during the period of deflation and of the con- 


sequent pressure to amend it, a recess committee of the legis- 


inf pee has been recommended to look into its present opera- 
_ tion, to consider the objections to such legislation, the need 
for modifications, and the advisability of granting mandatory 


powers of enforcement. In view of this proposed investiga- 


mit tion and of the fact that Massachusetts is the only eastern 


state that has enacted minimum wage legislation of any kind, 


an explanation of the present law and how it operates may 


be of interest. 


_ The Massachusetts law is not mandatory. 
states having minimum wage legislation and all countries 


_ with such legislation have laws that are directly enforceable. 


_ The only penalty provision in the Massachusetts law for non- 


- compliance with wage decrees is that providing for the 


_ publication of the names of firms that fail to comply. This 
has not proved a satisfactory method of enforcement. The 
‘commission took this action for the first time last year, adver- 
_ tising the names of eleven. paper box firms and one office 


building estate that had refused to carry out the require-, 


ments of the Paper Box and Office and Other Building 
- Cleaners Decrees. Similar action in other cases was de- 
ferred pending the decision of the-legislature on the depart- 
_ment’s request for mandatory powers. A survey of the — 
“minimum wage in Massachusetts made in 1921 by the Con- 
sumers’ League supports the department’s recommendation 
eas the law be made mandatory. 

The essential features of the Massachusetts law area 
yermanent commission and temporary wage boards. It is. 


the duty of the commission to investigate the wages of women | 
in occupations where there is reason to believe that a sub- 


ii action appears eee to eae wage decrees ere 


' terminations and enters a decree. 


years. 


All other 


determinations of the boards; to inspect to determine 
pliance with the decrees a ay they become whee 3 an 
publish the names of employers refusing to comply with th 
provisions. i, 
Much of the work of the commission is performed throu; 
the medium of its wage boards. The law requires a separé 


4 


board for each occupation considered. These boards are. ee : 
up of representatives of employers and employes in the occtr 
pation in question, together with representatives of the publi¢ 


chosen directly by the commission. It is the function of th 
wage board to determine the amount actually needed 
enable the,women workers in the occupation to meet 
cost of living and maintain them in health; to determ 
also whether the industry can stand a minimum rate whi 
will equal the board’s-findings as to the cost of living; ame 
to recommend to the commission a suitable minimum rate fo 
female employes of ordinary ability in the occupation. ‘Th 
commission then reviews the report of the board, and if - 
approves, holds a public hearing to give opportunity to the 
employers affected to show why the determinations should 
or should not be accepted. It then finally approves the de- 


The Massachusetts law has been in operation neatly n 
During this time, twenty-four occupations employin 
women have been investigated. “Twenty-three bulletins base 
on investigations and inspections showing the wages of won 
‘en workers have been published. Wage decrees fixing mini- 
mum rates for women and girls have been entered for sixteef 
different occupations employing from 70,000 to 80,000 wor 
en workers. Wage boards for eight occupations have bee 
reconvened for the purpose of revising the decrees to meet 
the changes in the cost of living. ‘The total expense of opera- 
tions during the time the commission has been in existent 
has been approximately $147,000. 


‘As the first state to enact minimum wage legislation, 
Wiassachnsetts has had to bear the brunt of the oppositic 
which any new proposal invariably incurs. The work of th 
wage boards was blocked. Amendments needed to enable t 4 


‘commission to carry out the intent of the law were defeated. 


Requests for needed appropriations were opposed. ‘The ca 
stitutionality of the law was contested, and it was not unti 


the fall of 1918, when the decision of the Supreme Judicia 


_ Court was rendered, upholding the law in its essential pro 
visions, that the commission was free to go ahead with its 
work. 

_ Although still handicapped by the fact that there is 
provision for penalty or fine for non-compliance, the la: 
in its present form is much more than advisory. Ce rtain 
parts of it are now mandatory, amendments to this effect 
which help to secure compliance with the wage decrees hav- 
ing been enacted after the court decision in 1918. These 
mandatory provisions include requirement for posting 
notices of the commission’s decrees ; the requirement for k 
ing wage records showing the name, address and occupation 
and amount paid each week to each woman employe, and 
for permitting these records to be inspected by the commi 
sion and its agents. — 4 

The majority of employers have voluntarily accepted the 
decrees and carried out their provisions, and this is the nat- 
ural result; for whether the law is mandatory or not, in the 
last bnalysis, its successful operation rests on public cine 
. When wage decrees are based upon the determinations, 
ly unanimous, of employers and employes in the ior 
who are named by employers and employes chen th 
is a moral obligation upon the industry so Bias 
carry out the recommendations made, j 

The present is a difficult period for minimum wage 


unscrupulous aay 5 cut wages i epee of the 
of living. A recommendatory law does not offer adequate 
in protection under such conditions. 
__ The experience gained during the years the Massachusetts 
_ law has been in operation has served to show the modifica- 
_ tions which are essential to-insure effective and impartial 
rs enforcement. Of these modifications the most important are 
provision for prompt and scientific revision of rates to meet 
changes in the cost of living; provision for securing greater 
'f uniformity i in minimum rates for different occupations; and 
| provision: for uniform enforcement of wage decrees. 
iy ETHEL M. JOHNSON. 
Assistant Commissioner, Dep. of Labor and Industries, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


’ Women Who Work 


Gy HE old, hackneyed sentiment, “ Woman’s place is in 
the home,” is thoroughly shattered by the 1920 census 
_ figures which have been analyzed by the Division of Women 
_ in Industry of the New York State Department of Labor 
_in their recent bulletin, Women Who Work. Women 
_ always have worked and always will, and because of the 

- development of new business methods and the introduction 
_ of machines, they are playing an increasingly important part 
_ in the industrial as well as in the professional world. But 

there are still barriers of custom and prejudice to overcome 
_~ before opportunities for training, the right to choose a con- 
genial occupation, chance for promotion and adequate pay- 
ment for service can be the rightful privilege of every woman 
who works. 

In 1920 the total population of the United States ten 
years of age and over, according to the Bureau of the Census, 
was 82,739,315; one-half of the population is classified as 

« gainfu ly occupied. ” This includes employers, professional 
and other persons working on their own account, and em- 
- ployes working for salaries or wages. Of these 41,609,192 
persons, 33,059,793 were men and 8,549,399 were women. 

€ woman out of every five in the United States works 
_ and earns money. Women doing house work in their own 
. homes and not having other employment are termed by the 
government “ unproductive.” 
| New York still ranks first of all the states in the Union 
with its population of 8,402,786 persons ten years of age 
__ and over, 54 per cent of whom (4,504,791) are earners. Of 
this group 25 per cent, or 1,135,948, are women. This is 
almost twice the number of women so employed in Penn- 
 sylvania, the state which ranks second in population. New 
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¥ York has 26.9 per cent of its women gainfully employed, 


Pennsylvania 20.7 per cent, Illinois 21.3 per cent, Massa- 
_ chusetts 31.8 per cent, Ohio 18. 3 per cent, Texas 17.8 per 
cent, Massachusetts, therefore, has the highest number of 
_ women workers in proportion to its population. 
Comparing the 1920 census figures-for New York with 
“the 1910 census figures, it is seen that there has been an 
increase in the number of women gainfully employed of 
} 151,560 and of men 347,749. While this represents an 
‘ increase in actual numbers, the ratio of men to women work- 
ers in all occupations has remained practically the same. 


number of women employed: since 1910 is domestic and 
personal service—322,969 in 1910 and 263,463 in 1920. 
_ On the other hand, the proportion of women in the clerical 
rs group has jumped from 114,186 in 1910 to 263,588 
It is in this group of occupations that the most 
ic change in women’s work from the point of view 
sm th and popularity is found. The number of women 
ae | has more. than trebled since 1910. 


The one occupational group which shows a decrease in the 


SEX AND THE DAY’S WORK 
Proportion of men and women in each occupational group in New York 
state, 1920 

In the transportation group there were practically twice 
as many women employed in 1920 as in 1910, The most 
marked increase in this group comes among the telephone 
and telegraph operators, 

In trade there is a total number of 86,079 women em- 
ployed; 65,323 of these represent clerks and saleswomen in 
retail stores. In this group 161 women seem to have been 
attracted to the undertaking business. 

The public service group claims 1,684 women, the largest 
number being that of 469 postmistresses. The group of 
women detectives, constables and sheriffs is a rather interest- 
ing one from the point of view of the occupation. 

In the professional group there are 126,523 women, which 
shows a decided increase in the past decade. The number of 
women lawyers, for example, in 1920 is twice that in 1910. 
The number of trained nurses jumped from 12,877 in 1910 
to 21,915 in 1920. 

There were 348,973. women employed in manufacturing 


_ and mechanical industries in 1910 and 351,104 in 1920. 


Thirty per cent of all the women employed in New York 
state are engaged in manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries. 

In addition to the census figures as presented, the Divi- 
sion of Women in Industry discusses in the bulletin certain. 
industrial facts relating to the employment of women. Fig- 
ures giving the extent and proportion of women in trade 
unions are made available for cities of over 50,000 in New 
York. Rochester shows the largest percentage of women 
who belong to trade unions in proportion to its population, 
25.22 per cent. Greater New York ranks second, 14.29 


per cent; Troy ranks third, 10.08 per cent; Buffalo fourth, 


with 7.43 per cent. The difficulties of organizing women 
are, of course, obvious. Some of these have to do with the 
woman herself, but not less important is the fact that as 
yet women have not been frankly accepted or desired by 
large numbers of men trade unionists. It is also true that 
the greater the skill of the worker the greater is the degree of 


_ trade unionism has penetrated to a slight degree. 
"character of these workers and their position in industry 


to women. 
are employed in more hazardous occupations and in the more 


- organization, and women are tok ae ‘most oat performing 
i the unskilled, routine jobs in industry. 


over, certain groups of workers in industry among et 
e 


make them extremely difficult of organization. ‘Thus farm 
laborers: and domestic servants, through their condition of 
individual isolation, have become practically impossible to 
organize. The, absence of class consciousness among clerical 
workers and among many persons engaged in trade in the 
capacity of saleswomen, which formerly made labor organ- 
ization among these groups difficult, has changed somewhat, 
nd there is now a tendency for them to ally themselves more 
finitely with the labor movement. In Greater New York 
the number of women in trade union organizations has 
_ jumped from 61,501 in 1914 to 96,162 in 1920. 
In a discussion of work accidents among women, the rela- 


tion of the total number of men employed to the total - 
number of women must be considered: 74.8 per cent of the 


total number of gainfully occupied persons are men, 25.2 
per cent are women. Of the total known number of work 
accidents, 96 per cent happened to men as against 4 per cent 
This is due, no doubt, to the fact that men 


dangerous processes. Over the given period of a year, the 


total number of compensable accidents (those of two weeks’ 
or longer duration) among men was 53,268 as against 2,373 


among women. The greater number of women’s accidents 


_ for the given year (1917) happened to women earning from 


$6. 50 to $7.50 a week, and the peak of men’s accidents falls 
in the group earning from $13.50 to $14.50 a week. The 
peak of women’s accidents falls at a younger age group than 
that of men—18-20 years for women as against 26-30 for 
men. ‘The working woman in New York who met with 
an industrial accident was young, and at the low rung of 
the wage ladder. 

An effort to relate women’s wages to their industrial 
efficiency has been disappointing in any comparative study of 


wage rates for men. and women. Women’s wages are almost — 
_ always lower than men’s; this is true, even where men and 


women are doing the same work and the women produce 
as much as the men. ‘The need is for scientific determi- 
nation of the value of labor to the finished product regard- 
less of the sex of the worker. NELLE SWARTZ. 
Director, Bureau of Women in Industry, 
New York State Department of Labor. 


- Unem ployment in Canada 


URING the past two winters the government of 
¥ Canada has cooperated with the provincial governments 


and with municipal authorities in relieving the distress 


which has resulted from the scarcity of industrial employ- 
ment. Apart from cooperative effort, the federal and 
provincial governments both have assisted by public contracts 
and works in meeting the situation, and various conferences 
of business men have been held with the object of stimulating 


ea haslabes activity. 


738 to 
" - reduced rate of fare granted by the railways. 4 


_ The Dominion-Provincial Employment Service, which at 
"present operates public employment offices in sixty-nine cen- 
ters, by enlisting the cooperation of employers, during the 

winter period of 1920-21 when the volume of unemployment 
was estimated at 125,000, placed i in regular employment 72,- 
798 applicants for work, and in temporary jobs, 21,942. Dur- 
ay ing the winter of 1921-22, with approximately 200,000 out 
£ work, the placements. in regular employment numbered 
881 and temporary jobs, 33,598. The system of labor 
nsfer or clearance, operated by the Employment Service, 


fs: whereby an excess of labor in one locality may be transferred 


ates 


points where work is more plentiful, is facilitated by a 


There are, more- . 


-22, federal assistance took on a slightly different form, 
and was extended to include participation by the federal gov- — 
ernment in the difference between, normal and abnormal cost 
of municipal public works undertaken during the winter sea- 
son to relieve unemployment ; that is to say, between the cost 

of carrying on the work in the normal working season and | 
the cost during the winter months. Until January the federal — 
policy. included cooperation along two different lines: first, 
participation in the excess cost of public works (the muni- | 
cipality bearing the normal cost and the municipality and 
provincial and federal governments bearing equally and 
jointly the actual cost over the estimated normal cost) ; sec- 
ond, refunding one-third of the disbursements actually made 
by the municipality for unemployment relief, where work ~ 
could not be found. This grant was contingent upon the 
provinces concerned participating upon an equal basis. Esti- 
mates of normal cost in the case of public works were ap- 
proved by federal and provincial government engineers. 

By an order-in-council, January 25, new regulations were 
made. These permitted a larger measure of federal assistance ~ 
to the municipalities than obtained previously. In the case © 
of public works the federal government undertook to bear 
one-half of the excess cost, providing that the provincial gov- | 
ernment assumed responsibility for one-third of such excess _ 
cost, thus leaving the municipality to bear the normal cost 
plus one-sixth of the excess cost, The government continued 
refunds to municipalities for relief, and also provided that in 
districts that had not set up some form of municipal govern- 
ment it would reimburse the provincial government con- ~ 
cerned to the extent of one-half of the disbursements made by | 
the provincial government for relief and relief administra- 
tion. The new regulations also provided that in the case of 
returned soldiers the federal government would reimburse 
the municipal authorities to the extent of one-half of the ex- 
penditures made on account of unemployment relief, con- 
ditional on the balance being contributed in equal parts by | 
the province and municipality concerned. The provisions of ig 
the order-in-council were in the first instance to continue in 
effect until March 31' of this year, but, as a result of rep- 
resentations made to the government, ‘the time limit was ex- 


tended in the case of municipal public works and relief in un- 


organized districts to April 16, and in the case of disburse- 
ments made for ‘unemployment relief where work could not 


be provided, and as to returned soldiers, until April 30. 


. Public works undertaken in connection with the scheme 
have been chiefly confined to the grading: of streets and the 
construction and repair of sewers and watermains. 1 
_ Expenditures for relief in 1921-22 are not yet obtainable, 
but will be greatly in excess of disbursements for 1920-21. 
Figures are not yet available for.the public works undertaken 
for 1921-22. The majority of the municipalities which took — 
advantage of the scheme were industrial centers. 
The policy of the dominion government has been based 
on the assumption/that the question of unemployment relief 
is fundamentally a municipal and provincial responsibility, . 
but that the abnormal economic industrial conditions exist- 
ing during the past two winters have arisen, in: a measure, 
out of the war, thus affording justification for action on the _ 
part of the federal authorities. Action has been designed to 
supplement municipal and provincial efforts on lines permit-_ 
ting close and effective cooperation with, and supervision by, 
municipal authorities, and was proportioned. by the efforts oe 
those authorities. : 
The policy was designed only to meet the emergent con-- 
ditions of the past two winters. The Speech from - Thron 
at the opening of the 1921 session of the Dominion Parlia. 
ment mentioned, however, that a governmental study 
being made of the subjects of anemanlor pate iT 


old age pensions. 


one hundred and fifty more or less execu- 
: tive secretaries, who had presumably in the last year 
put in the mail several million reports, I hoped 
to get a rise, when last Christmas I suggested at 
hild Welfare Conference in New York that nobody 
reports, I really thought so, but the stimulating ad- 
of J. Prentice. Murphy, of Philadelphia, made 
begin. to wonder whether it was true. I really 
no right. to. express such an opinion, for I possessed 
cts on which to base it. With the help of the Child 
are League of America I decided to try to find out. 
copy of the Westchester County Children’s Association 
port was mailed to the Ninety persons whose names we se- 
at the Christmas conference. Perhaps sixty more per- 
ttended the conference but did not register their names. 
en days later a letter followed with a questionnaire post- 
enclosed asking for criticisms of the report. 
en the chairman of the conference had asked the sec- 
on publicity how many persons read annual reports, only 
nds were raised. The rest of that crowd of one hun- 
and fifty must have been gay deceivers, for although we 
able to secure the names of only 90 of those present to 
to send the questionnaire, 61 replied, and of those 61, 
12 had not read it; 12 from 61 means that 49 read it— 
ess-some one lied! 
e hardest sledding was. wih He great, iotaar Folks 
rry C. Smith uncompromisingly had not read it—(no 
). One woman, who acknowledged having raised her 
at the conference, confesses that she did not read the 
but says ae she has. read others of our organization. 


emories. 
e one grea ‘step for ard in taking the report home, but 
1g has ; pene since. Dr. Ellen C) Potter, director 


? then showed that she spoke the 
comments which are included in 


© 49° ou 

ng their attention iealled to the eepore by the 
ade a differer Ruth Taylor, director of 
a d Welfare of Westchester County, 
ork, not only filled out her own questionnaire, but 
doing it that she “snitched ” one belonging to 
Glady ‘Fisher, and filled that out, too. We 

ought alike. © 
mments are many. There are requests 
clearer and more definite financial 
iticism that the document lacks cash 
ely, and others indefinitely, state 
tual work done rather than ac- 
rganization or theories of work. One 
be interesting if the case work were 
t frankly acknowledges that he does 
be done adequately. The com- 
vorable, range from those of 
the New: York School of Social 
is ‘‘ deadly monotonous,” to that 
to ae aay She assures me 


; etna fae she had to 
t, and ‘suggests that if instead 
< ial 1 were sent out serially at 


Annual Reports Worth While? 


Adhie W. rane. 


ih cae ara Conducted by 
‘ ie oo PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


monthly intervals, it might be easier to follow. J. Prentice 
Murphy, who evidently takes annual reports as all in the 
day’s work and reads as he runs, suggests separate accounting 
for the money raised by local branches. This is an interesting 
suggestion to any county-wide organization. The building up 
of local interest can often best be done through exploitation 
locally, of local work. Only one person liked the general 
make-up. Never again, unless it is over my dead body, will 
the Westchester County Children’s Association get out a re- 
port where the print is small, where there are long paragraphs 


without illustrations, where there are no headings, and where. 


there is not somewhere the gentle sob that brings in cash. 


_ It did not seem, however, that executive secretaries were a 


fair test on annual reports. They might well have a differ- 
ent inclination toward them than that of people in other 
walks of life. We therefore sent the same letter and ques- 
tionnaire to the first five hundred names on the membership 
list of the association. Annual reports had been sent indis- 
criminately to all of the three thousand members, about two 
months before. 

Of these 500 members, 118 returned the questionnaire 
postcards, and 2 were returned by the dead letter office. Of 
these 118, 55 reported that they did not read the annual 
report, 21 of the 55 thought they had not received it, and 
63 said they had read it. _ 

One woman was frank enough to confess that the receipt 
of the report worried her. It made her realize that she 
ought to know more about the organizations to which she 
subscribed. If enough people are hit in this way, the annual 
report is justified. 

One suggestion was made repeatedly — that an annual 
report such as we distributed be sent only to those who re- 
quested it; that it be kept on file where it could be read or 
forwarded. Twenty-seven thought it would be less work to 
read a shorter report. Many thought it would be less work 
to read none at all. One happy man begged us to “ make ‘em 
short and snappy.” A school teacher in‘a city approved the 
sending of the report, because the very fact of the receipt of 
a bulky important-looking document impressed the recipient 
with the probability that it described important work. A 
lady from the extreme northern part of the county (where 
you either live on an estate with forty servants or on a farm 
and do your own work—I could not gather which she was 
from her handwriting) protested that as she always sent two 
dollars to 15 Court street, White Plains (which was the 
correct address, wasn’t it?) she couldn’t see why she should 
be expected to read an annual report. The climax came over 
the telephone from a distinguished woman whose name I 
have long known: 

I want you to understand, dear Mrs. Reynolds, that I am very 
systematic in my gifts to charity. I set aside in my yearly budget 
two hundred dollars, out of which I join anything. After I have 
used that up, I join only things that are worth while, and those, 
I feel, I have to know about. As your organization charges only 
two dollars for membership, it was not necessary to investigate it. 


I hope you won’t think I am unreasonable when I absolutely refuse 
to read the report or to fill out your questionnaire. 


I think that the membership of the Children’s Association — 


is a typical membership. Millionaires and motormen belong 
to it. Some live in the cities, some in the suburbs, some in 
the country. If only 63 copies out of every 500 sent to a 


typical membership are read, it would seem to me to give the 
annual report, as we now write and distribute it, a black eye. 


Of the 63 members who reported having read this report, not 
one offered any constructive criticism. I doubt, if you held 
a quiz, mnectes any of these 63 could answer two out of ten 


: 245 


oe ad 
ew 


Mvections ced on the report. 


ideas they contain—whether we can safely believe that any 


truth intrusted to them is made public to the general public. | 


One conclusion to be drawn from the large proportion of 
_ professional social workers who read the. report and replied 
to the questionnaire is that annual reports are food and 
_ drink for the executive doing similar work. While, for the 
sake of our contributing public, we must send to contributors 
and to the press definite financial statements, the more tech- 
nical side of the established annual report is most interesting 
~ to the person who can best interpret it. Any job that is de- 
_ cently done is suggestive to jobbers in the same line. 
Ame LIA S. REYNOLDs. 


Varieties of Case Work . 


AVE case workers a science or a mere bag of tricks, 

was the question raised by Paul T. Beisser of the 
American Association of Social Workers, at a conference 
called by this organization last week in New York to consider 
the professional aspects of social case work. He said: 


I know a mechanic who has worked since boyhood in an indus- 
‘trial plant. He can handle and repair that plant, but he is lost 
in any other. I know mechanical engineers, trained in engineering 
science, who cannot, perhaps, on first sight operate that particular 
plant, but who can go into any plant, study its mechanical problem, 
locate any difficulty, reorganize it on the basis of their study. 
I know a.case worker who had achieved success measured in 
- terms of the standards for her field. She was chosen for a position 
in industrial personnel work because the employment manager be- 
lieved that social case work was, in the field of individual relation- 
ships, as fundamental as mechanical engineering in its field. She 
failed miserably. Have case workers, then, an art or a science 
deservedly professional, or have they a mere bag of tricks, routine 
‘things which they know how to do under prescribed and familiar 
conditions ? 


_ For three months, a committee composed of Margaret E. 
Rich, chairman; Janet Thornton, representing hospital so- 
cial work; Jane Culbert, visiting teaching; Morris Marcus, 
juvenile probation; Anna Haskins, child placing; Agnes 
Penrose, work with delinquent girls; Elizabeth Dutcher, 
May Reid and Eleanor Blackman, family work, had by a 
thoroughgoing discussion of the likenesses and differences in 
their several fields been preparing for a conference which 
would focus discussion on exactly this sort of question. Their 
effort seemed more than justified. 
‘There was initial agreement by the conference, for ex- 


gation; examination by experts; special social study; diag- 

mosis; making plan of treatment; carrying out plan of 
‘treatment. The discussion clearly showed that each field of 
case work: is directly influenced by its individual problem, 
by its approach, by certain inherent limitations, legal or 
otherwise, and by the general attitude of the public toward 
the agency undertaking the task. Yet the kernel at least of 

‘that fundamental skill which may be of general application 
_ was found in the art of interviewing, of investigation, of 
diagnosis, of planning for treatment. 


us? It was from the discussion of the differences in’ the various 
fields that the points were driven home. All used the inter- 
view, yet the hospital social worker, because people come to 
her expecting to give information, is more direct and im- 
_ personal; the probation officer must break through a fear of 
_ the strong arm of the law; the visiting teacher is a specialist 
in interviewing children; the worker with delinquent girls, 
__ her client savagely jealous of her secret, may wait long before 
completing the information which the family social worker 
would secure from what she would regard as an adequate 
_ first interview. 

So, too, with the investigation: The family case worker 
must throw her net wide. She must explore every possible 


I therefore ask the senders of 
reports whether reports can be considered publicity for the — 


ample, on ten processes common to all the fields of case work — 
represented: introduction to the problem; interview; investi- ~ 


. The hospital group at the conference agreed that 


wicker chair Berore er fire in the Mary Gar studio. 
Then he yawned wearily clear down to his toes. “Some 
my social worker friends will be the death of me yet,” he said. 
“They have a jargon as ‘bad as that of thieves. I just stum-— 
bled across one of my friends as I was coming around Gram- 
ercy Park from the National Arts Club. ol 
“* Merriweather,’ he exclaimed, ‘I have an exceedingly i in- 
teresting case which strikes at the heart of fundamental 
principles. It shows how a mental complex in childhood may |j 
develop into a serious case of mental behavior in adult life.’ 
pin wes, saidiil, 
“<The worst of it is that an analysis of the case yecobdl " 
demonstrates how even the best of social organizations inter- | 
ested in the betterment of society fail sometimes to oon PY 
their effarts.’ ' 
ee Yes.’ 
_ “*You know, Merriweather, that we have got to cooperate / 
better if we are going to keep abreast of the current ana | 
in our fields.’ - cA NX ‘ 


chair. 

The federation secretary laughed. “I have been clesing 
a few gems from the Survey and elsewhere myself.” He | 
drew out his notebook. ‘ How’s this? a 

““« Motivated by the highest social interests.’ 

“< This distinction appears to involve only a somewhat dif-— 
ferent approach to the problems of organization and coopera- 
tive technique.’ ; 

“* Successful treatment in this case was due largely to the 
contact with’ relatives.’ 

“* Just as the first interview had established a friendly work. 
ing basis between visitor and client, so had the original in 
vestigation established the right sort of contact with the client’ 
relatives.’ ” 


The reporter looked puzzled. 
way?” he asked, 

“Tet me give you one Netty I have taken from an article 
not-yet published written by a man whose name you would 
all know. ‘In the great process of evolution there is a great | 
law of unfolding which shows in every new and higher step | 
what we call the integration of the simpler phases into new — 
entities.’ ” | 

“ Gee,” broke in the reporter, “I’ll say that chap missed ~ 
his calling. Some one should have slapped him down besi 
a Corona to write dope for the sporting page. He can slin 
words too good ‘for a social worker.” 

Merriweather roused up. ‘The soporific effect of some ae 
their writing is remarkable. Especially when they use a longi 1 
string of Latin derivatives.” 

“They haven’t caught the trick of simple, direct speech,” — 
‘said the playground worker, “or the tang of salty idiom. — 
Wells in his Outline tells how they ‘lugged’ the bricks up on 
their backs.” OF 

“Yes,” added the reporter, “ you need to use those short — 
words that rasp and burr and gnaw their way into the guts | 
of things.” m4 

“I remember once some one asking Alexander Johnson how |) 
he came to be such an effective speaker,” said Merriweather. | 
“Johnson replied, ‘If you won’t take offense I'll tell. For |} 
years and years I talked each week to feebleminded children, r 
I had to talk so that they would understand. Well, I talk 
to grown-ups the same way.” 

“TLet’s make a list of the potent passwords of our pro’ 5 
fession,” exclaimed the playground worker. “We'll call it 3 
our abracadabra. Ill write them down.” 

And here’s the start that she made: cooperation, coordina- ’ 
tion, contacts, social progress, stabilizing influence, breadth © 
of vision, basic principles, unique experiment, social conscious- — 
hess, integration, liaison. OP. Ly B. 4 


“Say, how do you get tha 


means of finding a clue to the family difficulty. mt th 
hospital social worker, general facts are of less importam 


tendency is to limit investigation much more to the behavii 
of the individual patient than do workers in other fiele 
whose investigation is similarly modified by their owe Pa 
ticular problems and limitations. 

Yet the process of diagnosis seemed identical to all pre 
That each case worker approaching a problem — 
particular angle would bring in a somewhat di 


= 


( Rother sign ficant points: vi group treat- 

family worker; the group diagnosis of. the hos- 
ital social worker; supervision in the children’s field 
onsidered as family case work with normal families who 
re, neither disorganized within themselyes or in relation 
he community ; ; modification made necessary because of 
public prejudice against relief, against police authority, 
nst the unmarried mother. — ‘Here, it would seem, is a 
exible art, modifying itself to meet the widely varying 
rcumstances with which it is concerned. Here is the be- 
ning of a scientific utilization of the social environment of 
he individual to achieve a given objective: better family life, 
tter health, better education. Here is an opportunity for 
rofessional development which can be realized only by 
interplay of the ideas and experience of those who are 
izing what seems to be a common technique runder cir- 


; There wily, Meretore; shortly be another One It 
vill be planned by the same committee but: for a larger 
group. And it will be for the consideration of practical 
machinery whereby discussion of this sort can be facilitated. 
Sel DU ELL, 

4 ‘merican Association of Social Workers. 


_ Budgets for Mothers 


OT only is a budget : an efficient assistant but most 
_ mothers: actually like to keep one. ‘This discovery is 


trustees of the Pennsylvania Mothers’ Assistance Fund with 
I thy oneres Rept ne Widowed mothers receiving -pen- 


y E. Bogue, the state ‘supervisor. — The lay board in 
rks County adopted it with misgivings and. skepticism. 
ime Ek, Ancon one a me ris presents the view 


iy pai eth. ‘the oan exclamation of Mrs. 
rd-George, in behalf of mothers receiving public assist- 
rs deliverance from too close personal supervision. 
e obliged to-steer between Scylla and Charyb- 
ng supervision on one side and pine their 


of the Berks County trustees is based 
plese of 18 families kept from April 1, 
1922. There were, 119 individuals in 
families were American and seven 

) total expenses for the families was 
or an average of $1,009.13_ for. each family. 
fo ach family was: 


141.64 — 


tern nn ewne 


eeeae 


: $1,009.13 
fot: all met by the mothers’ assist- 


amount. of the pensions was $9,152. 
family income was made up princi- 


mothers and older children and by gifts. 


mstances and with objectives widely. different in their 


result of several years’ experience of the Berks County — 


tideer system. was inaugurated at the request of 


y civakad nd budget and that. 


prepared a the I tobe ica, of New York for the fantitd Na 
of five in Philadelphia for March 15, 1922. “Their budget — 


for minimum health and efficiency is $2,368.16. In Sep- 
tember, 1920, Florence Nesbitt made a budget study for 
the Chicago Council of Social Agencies. She estimated 
that the monthly budget for a self-supporting family of five 
in n Chicago, excluding rent, should be $1,858.20. 


A Social Workers’ Seminar 


HE Pennsylvania School for Social Service is sponsor- 

ing a striking development in the education of social 
workers. ‘The organization of the Welfare Federation of 
Philadelphia has ‘raised many. questions which the social 
workers of the city are compelled to answer. Those an- 
swers cannot, in the nature of the case, be given by indi- 
vidual workers or agencies. “hey must be part of the con- 
certed program of the social workers of the city under the 
new conditions. Incidental and occasional meetings of lead- 
ers seem not to give sufficient basis for the formulation of 
this new program. Accordingly, a “ seminar,’ made up of 


some twenty of the leaders in social work in the city, is | 
meeting at the school. on Saturday mornings for an hour 


and a half for the purpose of studying together the old 
foundations and processes, and the new problems. ‘The 
program includes a series of studies in the following fields: 
community backgrounds affecting social work; factors in the 


» field of social work; analysis of the present situation; ines- 


capable problems now before the social workers. ' 
Philadelphia is regarded as a problem, or a series of prob- 


lems, to be studied and understood by the workers in the 


seminar. ‘The old social backgrounds of the city; the prob- 
lems of industry (Philadelphia boasts of being the home 
of the so-called ‘‘ American plan”) ; the problems of morale 
and law enforcement; and the problems of community fore- 
sight and intelligent planning have been discussed by invited 
speakers. ‘The plan includes a definite study of some phase 
of the local situation by each member of the seminar and 
the presentation of this study at some meeting of the group. 
Such a seminar is one item in the educational task of 
democracy. Our communities are mazes of problems. 
Workers are closest in touch with those problems. 
ventional minds assume that “‘experts’’ can handle their 
jobs without “ going to school.’ But our cities throw up 
new developments that “hit us in the face,” as one- worker 
expresses it. Under such circumstances, people interested in 
the maze of problems naturally get together. 
get together for lunch, now and then, and talk more or 
less at random. If they should get together regularly, for 
definite study, inviting in men and women who can help 
them to get at the facts and understand conditions, they 
would have a “seminar.” 
Anything that smacks of ‘ 
minds: 
to do my work!” 
be a convenient place to meet. 


‘school ”’ 


But'the school building may prove to 


dislike for “‘school.” It is 
It is likely that if social work is to escape from its 
tive” forms and from the various “ immoralities.” 
which the critics charge it, it will have to become more 
intelligent everywhere. The most natural way to develop 
this increment of intelligence is by getting interested social 
workers together in groups for the definite, continuous, 


“ being done?’ in Philadelphia. 
“ pallia- 


serious consideration of the problems with which they have 


to deal. If these groups meet in schools, they will probably 
¢all themselves “seminars.” If they meet elsewhere, they 


will probably find some other name for themselves. The 
_important consideration is that they shall meet. i 
needs social intelligence ; social intelligence is a function of a 


Social work 


the cooperation of inquiring and understanding minds. 


Con- ; 


Usually, they 


scares conventional —_— 
“T wouldn’t think of going to school to learn how | 


And people who are inter- _ 
ested in conferring and i in studying can overcome the current 


with | 


PROHIBITION IN AMERICA 
- By Sir Arthur Newsholme. P. 8. King & Son, London. 
_ bp. Price, 2s. 6d. 
This report by one of the leading vital statisticians of England, 
late principal medical officer of the Local Government Board, 
after his recent visit to the United States is very timely, since 
the subject is receiving increased attention in England, and it © 
‘has been difficult there to ascertain the facts because of the 
confused reports coming from the press., 
_ The report represents the result of three years’ study during 
which the author visited Canada and many American states 
from California and Washington in the West to Florida in 
the South. He points out that those who base their opinions 
as to prohibition in America on what appears in most English 
newspapers would be astonished were they made to realize the 
revolution which prohibition has made, first locally. and now 
nationally. Sir Arthur Newsholme believes that prohibition 
presents problems which “‘ cut deep,” and he expresses his con- 
viction that since no nation liveth to itself alone, Great Britain 
- will ere long be compelled to travel far in American footsteps 
’ “Gf she is to recover expeditiously from her financial embar- 
_ Tassments and to hold her own in the struggle for national 
efficiency.” 
His conclusion is that “ Aunerite can afford to hear with 
© complacenicy G. K. Chesterton’s gibe: ‘Your country began: 
with the Declaration of Independence and ends with prohibi- 
tion,’ For Americans prohibition is not a habit of mind, but a 
means to secure liberation from a great slavery; and if the 
- will of the people remains constant, then America will have 
successfully carried through the boldest and most momentous 
experiment in social reform which the world has known.” 
The first part of the report summarizes the steps by which 
the prohibition amendment was passed by Congress. It was 
assumed by many that the action of Congress was more the 
result of clever lobbying than the expression of a desire on the 
part of the public and that senators and representatives were 
- “passing the buck” to the state legislatures. But by January, 
; 1918, thirty-six of the state legislatures had ratified the amend- 
_. ment and within fourteen months after Congress had sub- 
- mitted the amendment to the forty-eight states, forty-five, 
with a population of over one hundred elton, had formally © 
ratified. 

Prior to the National Prohibition Act hich came into force 
January 17, 1920, prohibition under. state enactment was in 
: ‘operation in thirty-two states and the District of Columbia, 
covering 76 per cent of the total area and 57 per cent of the 
total population of the United States. Prohibition had for . 
- some eighty years been the policy of a section of the American’ 
public, and this policy had found favor with a steadily increas- 
ing proportion of the public. According to Sir Arthur New- 
sholme, the motives leading to this development were: (1) 
_ the teaching in elementary schools, (2), the desire for clean — 
politics, (3) the activity of the Anti-Saloon League, (4) the 
determination to make local prohibition effective, (5) the pro- 
“nouncements of the medical profession, (6) the increased in- 
dustrial efficiency where abstinence was.enforced, (7) the de- 
sire to safeguard American soldiers, and (8) the special im-_ 
portance of abstinence for Negroes. Court rulings are given 
to explain the absence of compensation for an abolished busi- — 
ness, 
It was difficult to ascertain the effects of prohibition in suchil 
a short period, but the author believes that not 10 per cent 
“of former drinkers can now regularly obtain, alcoholic drinks.: 

He explains that numerous channels for the introduction of 
drinks still remain, and that the principal one of these is. 
‘Canada which is rapidly going dry itself. The permit system, 
allowing for the use of alcohol for medicinal: purposes, he says, — 
has been greatly abused, although it is significant that of the 
152,627 physicians in the United States, 78 per cent, or ap- 
"proximately four out of every five physicians, have refrained 
from taking out permits to prescribe alcohol and in twenty- 
ur states not a single physician has taken out a permit. He 

os that there i is no evidence that Shae: has caused an . 


68 


by, the free use of alcohol’in the past.” 


ment difficult. 


i building and the introduction of new forms’ of housin; 
prise, construction and settlement. The last named is the most 


carrying out a substantial building program ; and it is the most 


many and in other impoverished countries is concerned, at con-_ 


paralyzed. The only hope lies in shifting the industry of home 


effect that ‘ he winber of ee cases (drug addicts) 
small compared with the number that eee made drug add 


The decreased manufacture of alcohol shown in the ities 
figures issued by the federal government are quoted. 
author states that the commodity of alcohol has become o 
dangetous 1 to handle and is very expensive; he believes that in 
over nine-tenths of the territory of the United States prohibi- 
tion is being enforced fairly well. The greatest, difficulties 
have been in the eastern states which were brought into pro 
hibition by the federal amendment and where a lax public | 
opinion and the large foreign population have made enforce 


_» The final chapter of the report deals Seite the question of 
personal liberty and its relation to the principles of good gov-" 
ernment. Here the author declares that each case must be’ | 
decided on its merits, that-there can be no pedantic a tech a 
in regulations affecting personal conduct, and that in such in 
‘stances a majority will have to make the final decision. a 
si Jesstz Haven BuTier. 
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DAS WOHNUNGSWESEN 


By Rudolf Eberstadt, B. G. Teubner, Pane aoe oa 
Price in paper, $.40, bound, $ “503 with pore from the 
Survey $.60 and $.75. ~ 


In this small but important book, she dean of Guney hovel 
ing reformers describes and daalpaes the problem of today, 
origins, the trend of thought concerning its solution and t 
various lines of activity, especially since the war. In Germany 
the shortage of homes is aggravated by the fact that practically 
no houses were built in five war years, that the population has 
been increased by about a million refugees Pe those parts — 
of the former empire which have been separated’ by the peace | 
treaty, and that, owing to the fall in the value of the currency, ~ 
costs have become altogether prohibitive. The author beliey 
that there has been too much legislation and regulation these | 
last few years to be really helpful. So far, all the measures 
Kas have been ineffective in getting houses built i in any nuns 
er, 

He distinguishes three takes in the immediate future: con- 
servation of existing housing accommodation, promotion of 
enter- 


important, because no real headway can be made without it i 


controversial.’ On the basis of scientific investigation and a 
leaning toward economic conservatism, Professor Ebersta at 
arrives, so far as the future of home construction in Ger-_ 


clusions not essentially different from those of more radical r r 
“formers. The traditional form of ‘housing enterprise and city 
development for the benefit of individual landowners is uttterly 


production from the basis of profit'making to that of poli ical 
necessity. BL: 


LABOR—The Giant With the Feet of Clay eg 


By Shaw Desmond. Charles Schribner’s Sans. 251 #b. Pric a 
$3.50; with postage from the Survey, $3.70. 


Mr. Desmond is much more successful in this book die hie: 
been in his recent excursions into fiction. The sincerity — 
strength of his style command attention. Briefly, his thesis is 
that British labor has become unimaginative; that in the process 
of becoming the largest party in the country it has lost tha ; 
idealism: and religious fervor which formerly distinguished 
from continental labor; that its recognized leaders are of 
lessly compromised either in politics or in the. acvocey 


pioneer educational work of the Independent Labor Pee h 
to be started all over again. _ 

Though many critics have made charges similar t 
of those who, through years of active membership in e 
ment, might be expected to have a sympathetic — 
for it, have been eal as stig? in their portra 


+ gradua : 

spiritu movement,’ he is fone stating what 
gotism is revealed by such passages as: “I think 
e very few who can lay hand on heart and say 
ever had direct quarrel. with any man in the labor 


har e that the British and French workers 


apices of the “American seneialisg movement through- 
ith the British as against the continental in spirit and 
d. His own purity of aim—he accuses everybody else of 
3 muddled—may be illustrated by his saying, after repeat- 
_ stating his own continued faith in socialism, “Let the 
cman, as his master, go out into the world of competition 
n , frankly, ‘compete for the plums of life. For competition, 
espite all fine theories, is still essential to the development of 
e human being.” 
pite of its Ri iecerations and misinterpretations, the book 
ntains enough truth to make it worth while. With the pros- 
of an early election in which labor i is likely to secure a ma- 
of votes, a re-examination of its tenets, its methods and 
character of its leadership is especially opportune. Even | 
hough the author represents — only himself, there is no doubt 
the labor party if it should be returned to power would 
eihee = hinges a Deel aat and feist a growing 


. 


144 pp. 
re Te tt 100 per cent export a. 
nion and anti-progressive tendency, 
it ical industry of Germany 
a bakerc the war, during the 
present day. The author talks 
the rise in wages and living 
too severe for the efforts of the 
ion by trade union organization, 
organization an effective weapon 
f round gained, He gives a one- 


‘ag organized workers and can 
g other incentives to work for 
yes, as might be expected, a pessi- 
of the. eight-hour day in the in- 


nd he deplores the damage—to eer 
se—inflicted by the works councils 


is Bids a greater appreciation for ie 
‘compared with manual work. And 
demand for a‘censoring of motion 
, which give workers an erroneous 
ich folks live, and for greater courtesy 
other public officials. 
as this instructive, it is because it 
have come across the pathetic 
ashior d employer over whom a reyo- 
4 ithout j sli 
te any is full of such em- 
ager to a peaceful transition of 
democracy. Incidentally, the book 
yn on the status of ‘the. workers 
e cbeipetition ro ea 


ZIONISM. AND WORLD POLITICS 


By Horace M, Kallen. Doubleday Page & Co. 345 pp. 
Price, $3.50; with postage from the Survey, $3.70. 


STUDIES IN JEWISH NATIONALISM 


By Leon. Simon (Introduction by Alfred E. Zimmern.) 
Longmans, Green & Co. 174.pp. Price, $2.40; with postage 
from the Survey, $2.55. 
To Americans Zionism is not merely an abstract question 
concerning the fulfillment of a national ideal nor even, like the 
Irish situation, a distant struggle for the attainment of national 
freedom; it is the solution of a domestic social problem of great 
' significance. 


The success: of the Zionist program will affect 


vitally three or more millions of our population who have — 


played an important part in creating existing conditions in 
American commerce and Congress, slum and studio, industry 
and immigration, politics and press, finance and philanthropy, 
science and school. It will influence these millions of Jews toa 
step which hitherto neither the promise of social prestige and 
financial advantage nor the danger of ostracism and persecu- 


tion have affected. I mean nothing less than complete assimila- — 


tion. 
The students of history, social problems and Americaniza- 


tion who have been baffled by the tenacity with which the in- 
dividual Jew has clung to his race and its ghetto psychology, 


will doubt the explanation offered by this seeming paradox. | 


How will Zionism, a nationalist movement, persuade the Jews 
to cease to endure the handicap of their position when neither 
the terrible methods of Russian tsars could coerce them to 
abandon it nor the hospitality and opportunities of America 
could tempt them to forsake it? The answer is amply and con- 
vincingly given in Dr. Kallen’s book. 


Briefly. put, it is this: When the Treaty of San Ron rati- 
fied the Balfour declaration, which pledged Palestine as a 
national homeland for the Jews, the initial phase of the Zionist 
program was fulfilled. After sixteen centuries of outlawry the 
* Jewish nation again takes its place as a recognized unit in the 
international consciousness. How soon and how thoroughly 
Jews will realize the rest of that program and convert the 
desert which is Holy Land into a self-supporting and inde- 
pendent state is a momentous question for Jew and non-Jew 
alike, since on this. achievement hinges the status of the Jew in 
other lands. For when Israel is again definitely established in 
Zion, the individual Jew will at last be free to throw himself 
into the: melting pot of America, or of any other nation that 


welcomes him, without feeling that he is deserting a persecuted 


people, a lost cause, a decreasing minority. 


- Zionism and World Politics is one of the rare achievements 
of historical writing, the final book on a definite subject. To his 
task Dr. Kallen has brought the great gifts of a scholar, a 
philosopher and a master of English prose, and these attributes 
have enabled him to present not merely a history of the Jews 
since the Dispersion but a study of the Jewish problem in its 
universal setting, so that the reader will find here a most 
illuminating exposition of the epochs of religious imperialism, 
of nationalism and of Weltpolitik. 


Naturally there is a purely Jewish phase to Zionism, which 
today concerns only Jews and students of national problems 
but, which will affect the civilization of the world tomorrow. 
It is this phase, characterized by Dr. Kallen in his chapter on 
the subject as “the enfranchisement of the creative energies 


of the ‘Jewish people, the conservation and reconstruction of © 


the Hebraic spirit to the service of mankind in the Hebrew 
land, ” which is treated by Mr. Simon. 


- Mr. Simon’s book clarifies the contribution the Jews are able 
to make to world culture if it is permitted to orientate itself in 
a traditional and fixed national center and to achieve alae 
pression in the various forms of national life. 


Mr. Simon is the foremost English disciple of Achad ay 
and he gives eloquent expression to the teaching of his master, 
“destined to become in the future the common property of the 
civilized world,” 
duction to the volume. But the facts and conclusions in Zion- 
ism and World Politics must become the common property of 
the present generation in order that one of the most vexing 
problems of the world may find an early, practical, just, and 
conclusive solution. JouHAn J. SMERTENKD, 7 


as Professor Zimmern declares in his intro- 


i Sp, Yor Daden Vogt. yon Picea Boe he be: ‘Tas. 
Sp Price, $5.00; with postage from the SuRVEY, $5.25. 
Hee unusual book that is. likely to be widely discussed. for some 
Mr. Vogt, who for many years has studied 
iehdesh architecture, music and liturgy from the point of view 
minister anxious to make the church a living reality in the 
munity, here sets forth a plea for the unity of religion and 


He proves conclusively that the ugliness of so many 
+h buildings is not necessitated by economy. 
“Far too many small churches,” -he says, 
ciently plain, direct and simple. 
question of materials nor of size but of taste and artistry.” 

One of the examples illustrated of what can be done with 


‘are not suffi- 


where unplastered walls are treated with whitewash directly 
upon the stones. “The tone is at once barren and cheerful, a 
festive note being added by the bent-iron candelabra.” He 
) states that the financial plan of church building is 
ly ill conceived—with the result of long periods in which 
e€ congregation quite unnecessarily make shift in some. tem- 
ary @ and. uninspiring building; that the technique of worship 
, with comparatively simple changes, attain to immeas- 
ly. greater dignity, beauty and impressiveness. The book 
$ unique in that it discusses at the same time significant techni- 
cal questions and the whole range of theoretical, aesthetic and 
philosophical considerations that enter into the problem. He 
gints out that already we have in America the beginnings of a 
rn for the better, and that only by learning from the results 


become the spiritual home of the people, a home to which 


nes temples of art. B. Li, 


LATEST BOOKS 


MONBY i 
H. Robertson. Harcourt, Hate € Oo. 182 pp. Price, $1.25; 


43 ah postage from the Survny, $1.3 
‘The second of the Cambridge fanaa Handbooks, of which 
_H. D. Henderson’s Supply and Demand has already been pub- 


and lectures of Professors Marshall and Pigou of the Cam- 
‘bridge School of Economics and by J. M. Keynes, who is pub- 
lishing the series. The relation of this second volume to the first 

‘is to be found,” says the author, “in the emphasis laid on the 
theory of money as a special case of the general theory of value. 
Its bearing upon the remainder of the series is to be found in 


all a fundamentally unimportant subject, in the sense that neither 
the most revolutionary nor the soundest monetary policy can be 
‘expected to provide a remedy for those strains and disharmonies 


_ perhaps in the very nature of man himself.” 


PULLING TOGHTHDR 
By John T. Broderick. Robson & Adee, ere N.S 
Price, $1.00; with postage from the SURVEY, $1.05. 


141 pp. 


- starts a discussion in which a great Cran Pachunee from the 
Middle West and the author join. They talk of employe repre- 
‘sentation and the cooperation of employe and employer in indus- 
trial management. 

THE NEW ECONOMICS 


By Lionel D. Edie. Thomas Y. Orowell Co., N. Y. 
$2.75 5; with postage from the SURVEY, $2.90, 


‘Economic principles have been undergoing revolutionary changes 
pain: ‘the past few years. This book takes stock of this evolutionary 
process and formulates the new economics which is reconstructed 
by the new psychology and the new science. 
i 

ER vs. EUROPE IN INDUSTRY 


By Dwi yt 7, Farnham, Ronald Press Co., oe York. 
“ an Price, $4.00; with postage from the Survey, $4.25. 


Te have a rejuvenated industrial Europe to face, We are fat 
ihe prosperous. and lethargic. Our competitors are poverty 


stricken, lean and ambitious. European’ labor has gone back to 


Re 


525. pp. Price, 


\ 
\ 


492 pp. 


Success in Pe matter is not | 
THE SPELL OF THE RHINE 


oderate means is a chapel designed by Ralph Adams Cram, - 


already achieved in the best examples can the church again 


they will turn with at least as much elation and warmth as to_ 


of primitive men have culminated in a pyramid whose point is. 


% lished. These books are being written by a group of young. 
economists who have been largely influenced by the writings | 


ers for child welfare which is full of common sense in the matter 


| READERS AND WRITERS 
the conclusion to which the book leads uP, that money is after By 


whose roots lie deep in the present structure of industry, and 


A salesman soliloquizing i in the smoking room of a Pullman car . 


out the difference between an educational system in which Hea 


moment by German educators who are quite alive to th 


379 pp.: Price, $1. 15; wit 


m hop ess t pete vith.” u cus 
s with foreign capitalists and labor leaders and 

perience as a producer in this country. His book is well i 
trated and covers a vast amount of detailed matter. 

By Howard @. Burge. State of New York Military Training © Commis. : 

sion, Bureaw of Vocational Neale 4 345 pp. Price, $1.75; with \ | 
A study of the 245,000 sixteen-seventeen-and eight a old 
*mployed boys of the state of New York. 

By George Kennan, Houghton Miffin Co. Vol. I, 421 of Bs, nob. pa 

421 pp. Price, $7.50; with postage from the Survey, $ 

By Frank Roy Frapie. Page Aa Boston. 
A beautifully illustrated book iaciene the hie valley from: 
Holland to the Alps. 

By Mory Berman. Mory Berman, 4221 Hast Side Boulevard 

Angeles. 59 pp. Price, $75; with postage from the Survny, $80 
hero and heroine across the ocean to America. 
TIMBER 

‘postage from the Survey, $1.90, 
A novel of conservation showing the’ tragedy of forest waste 
RAILWAY EMPLOYES’ REPLY TO THE RAILROADS, Vol. i. d 

Government Printing Office, Washington. 577 pp. Hearings before 
OLD BUROPH’ S SUICIDH f 14; 

By Brigadier-General Ohristobher Birdwood Thomson. Pham 
“ The building of a pyramid of errors. An account of certai 
events in Europe during the period of 1912-1919.” From the 
describes events which he himself witnessed both on the French | 
front and as British military representative in the Balkans. | 


ment officials ; he has travelled extensively, and has wic 
sd BOYS. 
postage from the Survpy, $1.90. q 
| 
E. H. HARRIMAN, A BIOGRAPHY 4 ; 
394 pp. Pr €, 75 
with postage from the SuRvnY, $3.9 4 is, ie #8. Me 
AUTUMN LEAVES 
A story that starts in Russia and follows the lives of its Jewis 
By Harold Titus, Small, M fe Nd &é ab 
and destruction. | ‘ 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the United States) Senate 
Seltzer. 192 pp. Price, $2.00; with postage from the Survuy, $2.10. 
first Balkan War to the Peace Conference at Paris the author 
The downfall of the Central Powers and the pent-up emotions 


too small for anything to be built upon. The book is beautifully 
written by one who loves the color and life of the Balkans. — 
THE HEALTHY CHILD FROM TWO TO SEVEN 


By Francis Hamilton MacCarthy. Macmillan Co. 
$1.50; with postage from the SuRVEY, $1.65. 


Dr. MacCarthy 4 is assistant professor of diseases of children at. 
Boston University. A handbook for parents, nurses and work- 


235, pp. Price, 


of physical care and full of platitudes i in the matter of education 


YOUR BOY AND GIRL 
y A. T, Jamison. George H. Doran Co. 


178 pp. 
dite postage from the Survny, $1. 35. 


Price, $1.25; ¥ 


R. Orage. Alfred A. Kno 181 pp. Price, $1.75; with 
postage from the Sonya | $1.8 Dy. Ne Pi 


The weekly articles pine ai by “R, H.C.” to the New Age, 
London, covered a wide field of literary criticism, dealing with ~ 
modern and earlier literature. Incidentally they touched on a 
multitude of subjects outside the immediate field of letters of | 
interest to Europeans and Americans. In this book some of — 
these little essays have been collected and they seem to crystal- 
lize serious and critical appreciation with momentary signifi- 3 
cance. 3 
MILITARISM IN RDUCATION 4 2 
By John Langdon Davies. The Swathmore Press, London. 154 aS 
“The war to end war must be waged by the schoolmaster fa far’ 
more than by the soldier,” says the author. His book points 


‘ 


state comes first and one in which the child comes first. 
gives some very interesting statements made at the preset | 
x 
played by Germany’s old system of education in the World W: be, 
“We teachers of the people must do everything in our powers b 
efface distinctions of nationality,” writes one; “the ‘sp 
“nature of youth, who are first boys and not soldiers, mu 
be suppressed,” writes another. Davies attacks the mili 
which. permeates the press and points out that even 
organizations as the Boy Scouts it is not enough that the poli 
is anti-militaristic as long as the leaders are not fasts ti 
pists and then patriots. : 


T Eprror: I have been sur-— 
and troubled by Mr, Devine’s 
s on the Ku Klux Klan which 
appeared in the Survey [see the 
for April 1 and April 8], not be-. 
e of the information they contain, 
ecause of the complacency with 
he seems to view the revival of 
secret Order. © |. ° ms 
am a native of Atlanta and engaged 
Negro education as president of 
nta University.’ I am deeply inter- 
ed in the welfare of the South and 
2k with dismay upon any movement 
- tends to oppose the quickening pro- 
ive spirit of that section—or of any section of our nation. 
it seems to me that this is unquestionably the tendency of 
Ku Klux Klan. I was delighted that eighteen out of the 
y-four southern girls who answered the questions put to 
‘Texas classes by Mr. Devine voted against the Ku Klux 
an, but I belieye that they are representative of an increasing 
mber of liberal, open-minded southerners who should have 
the support that thoughtful, earnest people can give them. 
[r. Devine is impressed that so many of the “best people ” 
the South haye joined the Klan or seem to approve of it. 
this does not prove that the movement is based on sound 
iples of social progress. Almost half the Kentucky state 
islature recently voted against evolution; but this does not 
tablish our belief in special creation, even though it may 
cate that many of the best citizens stand for it. Both 
mgs—the advocacy of the Ku Klux Klan and the effort to 
at evolution—are symptomatic of a deadening conservativism 
ich is the worst enemy of progress. The science of biology 
the science of social progress must both go into the discard 
ey testify against our cherished prejudices. 
‘he creed and constitution of the Klan are filled with grand, 
sounding generalities such as, “ We shall ever be devoted 
sublime principles of pure Americanism and valiant in 
lefence of its ideals and institutions”; and, “’This Order is 
institution of Chivalry, Humanity, Justice and Patriotism.” 
iew of the method of the Klan reported to Mr. Devine, 
iption to these “sublime” principles is nothing less than 
deception or hypocrisy. He is informed that in Mexia, 
, the Klan served notice on the lawless element to the 


t do so, “ we will handle it ourselves in our own way.” He 
that the objection of the best people to the Klan is “ the 
and the resort to what are politely called ‘extra legal 
thods of upholding law and order.’” He hears of one case 
-e his informant believes-that the Klan planned a lynching. 
hers say that without the terrorizing of lynch law in the 
ound the whole movement would collapse, losing both 
moral’ effect and its peculiar attraction to a large body of 
abitual ‘joiners’ who make up most of its membership.” 
ore need be said than this to show that the Ku Klux 
lan is a menace to American institutions? i 
_one matter the constitution of the Klan is specific. One.of 
‘objects is “to maintain white supremacy.” And yet Mr. 
gains the impression that the Ku Klux movement “ is 
spicuously anti-Negro.” Probably the Ktan is not against 
gro who accepts its interpretation of “the distinction 
the races of mankind as same has been decreed by the 
-” and meekly submits to any limitation the dominant 
¢ chooses to impose. But how about the intelligent, progres- 
e, self-respecting Negro of independent spirit, the man who 
bitions and aspirations for himself and for his people? 
lk we may safely say that there will not be much love 
between that man and the Ku Klux Klan. I deplore 
al of the Ku Klux Klan and its spread, especially at 
when through the activities of the Commission on Race 
ps and its committee on inter-racial cooperation a 
standing and a more genuine sympathy is growing 
ip Be Pe ressive, self-respecting Negroes and the 
) the Sou 


‘Klux Klan is an institution of prejudice; it is neither 


rogressive in its influence or in its methods. 
i F > 4 


~ GOMMUNICATIONS 


The Ku Klux Klan 
Discussed by 
Edward T. Ware 


A Texan 
Edward T. Devine 


It has no share in the spirit of democ- 
racy. It glorifies the past and attempts 
to establish by ritual and ceremony an 
unquestioning devotion to the institu- 
tions and customs of the past, making 
more difficult the development of new 
customs and new institutions to meet 
new conditions. As an educational influ- 
ence it is reactionary. It cannot develop 
men of vision or of broad human sym- 
pathy. It is a hindrance to the progress 
of the South and I hope, with Mr. De-, 
vine, that it may be short-lived. 
Epwarp T. Ware. 
Montclair, New Jersey. 


To THE Eprtor: I read with some mental disturbance the 
semi-apologetic articles in the Survey over Mr. Devine’s sig- 
nature relative to the Ku Klux Klan. I can scarcely put myself 
in his place and contemplate the possible reactions of a social 
student—brought casually into contact with a strange mani- | 
festation. His conclusions are like the man who never saw 
France except when the steamer came close enough to the shore 
of Brittany where he saw red trousered men and women with 
uptucked skirts washing clothes. His description thereafter of 
France was that it was a country where all men wore red pants 
and all the women tucked up their skirts, 


I am enclosing a copy of the Encyclopedia Britannica account 
of the Camorra. The Ku Klux Klan is even more dangerous 
to the integrity of our own organized government because of 
its very insidiousness. Primarily an ignorantly conceived scheme 
—anti-Catholic, anti-Jew and anti-Negro—it possessed the 
appeal of the mysterious and of anonymity. Now it seeks to 
dignify itself by an assumption of exclusive Americanism and 
as the knight errant of punishment of certain types of evildoers. 


There is no sort of lawlessness that is so subversive of per- 
manent law and order through governmental agencies as that 
which declares to the public that government has broken down 
and that a secret agency must take its place. 

As a fomenter of private hatreds; as a feeder of the flames of 
religious prejudice; as a breeder of suspicion between friends 
and neighbors; as a creator of dangerous secret political corrup- 
tion; as a destroyer of community solidarity; as a fomenter of 
strife and conflict at a time when our national life is at stake, 
the Ku Klux Klan is a menace so terrible that I cannot conceive 
how Mr. Devine should even damn it with faint praise. 


Our people are torn with dissension—and men are doubting 
their neighbors. The Klan has sowed dragon’s teeth—and 
monsters. are already springing up where they sowed. ‘The 
social order is at the edge of chaos, and “ philanthropic doubts ” 
have had added the apple of discord. If any good citizenship 
has turned to the Klan for the administration of law to punish | 
offenders, that very citizenship has belied their allegiance to a 
government of order. They practically say that they have failed 
to work openly in behalf of honest and fearless administration 
of the law, but will secretly condone and join with a lawless 
assumption of what can only be a governmental function. This 
latter is anarchy. Regardless of the badness of evildoers, it is 
anarchy. 

The moment a secret order so feels its power that it can 
mete out punishment to an actual evildoer, it is right on the 
edge of settling private grudges and from that to a very tearing 
down. of all public and private safety. 

Read of the Camorra, my friends. If you were saturated 
with the local atmosphere as I have been ever since this evil 
thing was born in an ignorant imagination you would feel the 
same sorrowful dread. You can’t know what it is to sit with 
your family in your house down below the dam and know that 
there is many a sign that the dam may break. Still, in that 
event you could move the family to higher ground. But with us 
—where would we go? To Russia, where Ku Klux pogroms 
were anti-Jewish? Te contemplate the inquisition of Spain 
against the Protestants as an example of what anti-Catholicism 
might aim at here? A Texan. 


, Texas. 
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ly THE one The Ku Klux Klan’? is ao to aye means 
of preventing outsiders from committing crimes in its name. 


_. Texas, may therefore be seeuthed to be an authorized spokesman 5 
and as long as the Klan is defended and its critics attacked in the 
same sheet that publishes such scurrilous jibes at Jews, Catholics, 
Negroes, and Mexicans as appeared in a recent issue of this 
_ weekly which has come to my hand, it will be difficult to persuade 
the disinterested that the Ku Klux revival is anything else than 
a cheap and menacing expression of religious bigotry, racial 
_ prejudice, and a barbarous determination to keep the black race 
"not only subordinate but subject. I have been taken sharply to 
task by friends in Atlanta and Dallas, whose letters are pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue, for expressing the opinion, on the 
_ evidence of numerous conversations in southern and south- 
western communities, that the Ku Klux outbreak does. rep- 
resent something more than this, I have been thought to view 
this revival of the secret order with complacency, and to have 
expressed a casual and superficial reaction like that of the 
“steamer deck observer who was content to describe France as 
--a country in which all men wore red pants and women tucked 
up their skirts. 
I can only repeat that, unless I have been grievously misin- 
- formed by men and women whom I believe to be trustworthy 
“witnesses, the movement has gathered into its membership a 
larger and more respectable constituency ‘than our corres- 
' pondents seem inclined to admit. My reports are neither com- 
-placent nor semi-apologetic. I might have’ been content to ex- 
press dismay and to pile up denunciatory phrases. J have been 


_ not understand the Klan eruptibn or deal with it sensibly unless 
“we appreciate that behind its contemptible bigotry there is a 
genuine uneasiness about a Catholic “menace”; behind its 
insincere and snobbish anti-Semitism, a more widespread and 


merely exploits in unsophisticated circles, as our schools, clubs, 
and landlords exploit it in more “ civilized’ communities; be- 
hind the lawlessness of its lynch law, a puritan conscience, a 
‘more or less righteous anger against extreme fashions, ques- 
_tionable pleasure resorts, crooked officials, and especially against 
“bootleggers ”’ and “‘ homebreakers.” 


A distinguished prelate expresses jocularly the hope that ‘the 
Ku Klux should become avowedly and definitely anti-Jewish. 
He thinks that would end it. The Jews in this free country are 

_ abundantly able to take care of. themselves. It may be well not 
to take the Klan too seriously, and I wish I could fully share the 
optimistic forecast. There appear to me to be some indications 


_ tunately increasing rather than diminishing.’ The elimination of 


all they can to disarm, as distinct. from fighting or submitting 
to it? Should they not tell us clearly whether they are to be 
distinguished from other Americans only or chiefly by their 
religion, or whether aside from that they are still’ to be con- 
sidered a peculiar people, remaining a race apart, difficult to 
assimilate, marrying among themselves and giving their friend- 
ship to others only to a certain point, holding in abhorrence one 
kind of animal food which their fellow-countrymen relish and 
_ from the production of which our western farmers make much 
‘profit? Persecutions, taking Protean forms, have been endemic 
in many countries, and it would be unfair to press historical 
Hitt dilemmas on individuals. Assuming, however, that it is no 
longer true that Jews can understand everybody but that no 
Gentile can understand a Jew; assuming that understanding is 
to be mutual, and that Jews are to be at last everywhere, as 


cratic ‘civilization, neither patronized nor plundered, neither 
‘ostracized nor flattered, is it not clear that the friend of the 
Jew must have a clear lead from Jewish opinion which. he can 
respect as to how far he can go in identifying the Jew with the 

- general community? ‘The Jew can no'more have it both ways 
than any other. ‘There must of course be freedom for Jews to 
differ among themselves if they like. In what respect and to 


__ imperio, with peculiar and ineradicable characteristics? If the 
ie socializing process were to leave the Jews to one side, they 
pe, is: would be likely to remain conspicuous targets for unreasoning 
Ns 4 instinctive hostility. 

: Catholics are likely to be annoyed, if they are not philosophical 


ie 
be nancies with ‘prejudice against the Jews. — 
“Colonel” Billie Mayfield, Jr., who edits a weekly in Houston, — 


of the priesthood. ‘They donot like to see the Vatican 


imagination? I think it is. I would like to see it dissipated. i@ 


more concerned to understand; and I am convinced that we shall © 


explainable, even if unjustifiable, antipathy, which the Klan | 


‘ grow. 


that the prejudice which the Klan finds so ‘useful is unfor- 
prejudice requires mutual understanding. Are the Jews doing 


few months in Atlanta University; in Tuskegee Institute; to ai 


A have expressed that sympathy with equal freedom before rep 
resentative white audiences in nearly every southern state. 


_ many have joined it, and why so many who have not "Joined q 


it they already are in many places, integral members of our demo- | 


what extent is the Jewish community to be an imperium in 


‘may indeed feel that prejudice themselves, and may not inte 

to be lectured about it either. The fact is, however, t 
great many people who are earnest and devout Christ 
liberal in thought and tolerant in action, believe that there 


menace in Roman Catholicism: ‘They do not like the celib 


changing diplomatic missions with the nations. They look - 
uneasy disapproval on the spiritual allegiance which their Ca 
olic fellow-countrymen give to an authority which seems alien 
to an ecclesiastical monarch chosen, when a vacancy is to bi 
filled, by cardinals predominantly Italian. They may not believ 
all the strange tales they hear, but they feel vaguely that thiy 
great organization is a state within the state and that it is potest 
tially, if not actually a political power; not merely a body © 
Christians bound together i in a common faith. Especially are tad 
anxious about the maintenance of the non-sectarian public scheo 
system in its integrity, and that the demand for a diversion 
school funds to the support of schools under religious cont 
shall not be heeded. Is this ‘widespread and persistent fear of 
Catholic menace to American institutions a baseless fabric of ¢ 


olics have some responsibility for understanding and refuti 
whatever errors are abroad. Denouncing them will not suffice € 
There is rather to be undertaken and carried forward a work 
of mutual interpretation, of patient explanation, and of recor 
ciliation. Catholics are many, but they cannot afford to rely a 
their numbers. ‘Their institution is venerable, but age am 
prestige will not answer. It is a question of disarming alarm 
hostility, of cutting the ground from under misapprehension 
prejudice, It is a joint responsibility of Protestants and Cath 
lics. The former suffer as much as the latter from sectar 
bigotry. 

In the interest of sober, rational: tolerant conduct, as) 
rane of preventing such noxious growths as Know: ete 

A,-P.-A.-ism, Ku-Klux-ism, all civilized Americans should j 
hands to remove their causes, to sterilize the soil in which tl a 


AT) 
Te 


-I did not seek to “prove that the Klan is based on sot 
principles of social progress.” President Ware quotes from mm 
articles enough “to show that the Klan is a menace to Americat 
institutions.” I thought, as he does, that nothing “‘ more need b 
said” to show this, and therefore I said nothing more. Appar- 
ently I was wrong. To avoid being thought. complacent ng 
-semi-apologetic I should have declared explicitly against lynching 
and other extra-legal methods of upholding law and order; tha 
my sympathies are unqualifiedly with “ the intelligent, progres 
sive, self-respecting Negro of independent spirit, the man’ w 
has ambitions and aspirations for himself and for his people. 
I have tried to express that sympathy directly within the pa 


audience in which there were many such Negroes in Shrevepor 
Louisiana; to the colored Y. M. C. A. in St. Louis; and to 
consolidated Negro school in the open country in eastern Texai 


Negro whom I quoted in the second article is an inne pre 
gressive, self-respecting man of independent spirit. . 


I have not felt indulgent to the Klan, but I have’ been pe 
cially interested in knowing why it has been revived. hy si 


are inclined to sympathize with it. Epwarp 2 DEVINE. | 


Librarians 


To tHE Eprror: I appreciate your sending me the 01 
of Mr. Van Loon’s cartoon which was published in 
Survey for April 15. The only fault I would find with | 
execution of the idea is the caption under the last item of 
cartoon, which says: “And then they paid their librari: 
eighteen hundred dollars a year.” As a matter of fact, eight 
hundred dollars is a salary that is rather above the aver. 
paid to the rank and file of librarians. I would sugg 
twelve hundred dollars is more nearly like what they a 
erally paid. : 


Public Library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington. 


to your columns for the 
tion for which an admirable 


tee Heere of ie es is far too 
We need many more stories like Friends 
oice, also, in the note of appeal and of challenge 
runs ie ugh this call from Appalachia—a call which is 
from the islands of Maine and of North Carolina, 
he va eys. of the Cumberlands and the Ozarks, from 
ssissippi _ lowlands and from the open prairies, in short 
ousands of hamlets the country over where the souls 
_men are starving under the inexorable rule of isolation. 
ds Creek challenges the impulse to serve which, though 
orgotten in these days of striving for professional effi- 
- and professional prestige, is nevertheless a first essential 
‘sound profession of social work. 
e reward for service flashes out in two sentences hers 
Calkins achieves, it seems to me, a pinnacle. of insight. 
of the children in the school,” she writes, “seemed to 
e nothing ; so much as bulbs experiencing the first water 
the stones in their bowl. The greén stems and flowers 
are showing themselves are exquisite and unexpected. a 
om have I seen the goal and reward of community work 
ncisely and so beautifully expressed. “ Exquisite and un- 
edi) developments of personality are the inevitable re- 
»f participation in real community. 
e sentences beyond this quotation the Aho ‘states that 


lidated: public school in the village. This is the question 
d like to bring up for discussion. The consolidation 

clude neighboring settlements. where, as Miss Calkins 
are at present no communities. How can 
icts function successfully in the larger com- 
lated Bike ators at have learned the 


ther ask a not. ae next eel step rather that 
iss Mary’s and Miss Ann’s should go into these ad- 
i tivate ety in the same way as 


edly a que a of theory. But it is a point 
ial work theory which may profoundly affect the 
f many communities like Friends Creek. 
fitable for us to eneare. it in n. reference to 


ose who 

nk ‘the sc Paes in material equip- 

the c epunity vigor coming out of small, 
| 

tl eC ‘community has within it the 

a a Mark Hopkins and an anxious 


"The its of a community is a very 
from a Seeone aog in the begin- 


The no Spasoidation. a 
ncy. There ate no Miss Mary’s 
ing districts, nor is there hope 
is obviously impracticable for the 


i their four districts to the same 
end of twelve years. This is far 
y not wish to strain the argument, 
a real question. But in Friends 
expediency. The constituency is inac- 
Id grind. more grist than comes to 
grind a | 


_ question. 


ext logical step in Friends Creek is the establishment of a 


But there isa we district without a mill, and 
no flour coming in. 

According — to data from the Bureau of Education for two 
townships in Ohio, one gained through consolidation one hun- 
dred pupils in a seven-year period ending in 1920. One, non- 
centralized, lost the same number. Figures of attendance do 
not tell the whole tale. The measure of education is not dry 
but liquid. But superintendents report to the bureau that the 
school buildings are used for all kinds of community meetings, 
farmers’ institutes, and clubs, community clubs, parent-teacher 
associations, plays, concerts, commencement exercises. This 
is a long way from Friends Creek, but not an impossible dis- 
tance, 


Feeling quite incompetent to speak for Friends Creek on the. 


subject, I sent Mr. Ramsdell’s letter to the two workers. ‘The 
teacher answered as follows: 

“There will, I fear, never be a community at Friends Creek 
until the present generation of children become men and 
women. ‘True, our neighbors do come together at school en- 
tertainments without physical violence, but surely this negative 
state does not spell the ‘mechanics of community life.’ 

“The only hope of hastening the day when these districts 
shall become real communities lies in bringing to them a real- 
ization of something outside the narrow walls of their own 
parochial problems and dissensions. The quickest way to do 
this is, we believe, to bring them together by a common inter- 
est in the larger school at the village center. 

“Three years have not made such an appreciable difference 
between Friends Creek and the neighboring districts that one 
group will have an unfair advantage over the others. The 
children have learned to work together and play together. 
They have learned to dislike uncleanness and they therefore 
will be further on than the children with whom they will be 
associated in the consolidated school. 
be the leaven? 

“Surely the next logical step is to send out more Miss 
Mary’s and Miss Ann’s, Should they not go, however, to some 
of those far-off valleys of the Appalachia where there is still 
not any leayen?” MeCEG 


CONFERENCES 


Pan-American Women 


eye have come to learn, not to teach,” the modest asser- 
tion of the Chilean delegate to the Pan-American Con- 
ference of Women, which met in Baltimore the third week in 
April, at the invitation of the National League of Women 
Voters, seemed indicative of the mental attitudes of all the 
South American women who had come to discuss social and 
political ‘activities of peculiar interest to women. It was obvious 
from the short reports of the representatives who spoke at the 
meetings on child welfare, women in industry, and traffic in 
women, that, although there are many private organizations 
working to improve the conditions of children and women in the 
South American countries, and although much effort is being 
expended, they believe there is, in general, a tremendous need 
for state supervision and control in these matters. | 

Nothing tangible except permanent organization of Ameri- 
can women was accomplished.. This was to be expected from 
the character of such a conference. There was inevitably 
developed, however, even in those few days of intimate contact, 
a bond of sympathy and better understanding, together with 
an earnest desire for international cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness. 

Officers elected for the new permanent organization, which, 
through its headquarters in Washington, will act as an all- 


American clearing house in women’s affairs, are: honorary is 


president, Carrie Chapman Catt, United States; honorary vice- 
president, Paulina Luisi, Uruguay; president, Maud Wood 
Park, United States; vice-presidents, South America, Bertha 
Lutz, Brazil; Central America, Ester Niera de Calvo, Panama; 
North America, Elena Torres, Mexico; secretary, 
Coronado, Columbia (resident in the United States) ; treasurer, 
Oke de Varela, Uruguay (resident in the United States). 
EstHER Moses HoLiANDER. — 


But why should they not 


Maria — 


a 
s 
‘ 

a 


Food and then more food is the cry, from 
80,000 men, women and children in the New 
River Coal Field of West Virginia, your neigh- 


bors starving in their fight to live. 


Will you heed it? Samaritan-like, will you 
help? For $7 you give them a barrel of flour, 
_ for $10 one hundred pounds of meat, for $100 
you feed five families for a whole month, 
while $1,000 sends these starving Americans 
a half carload of food from which they may 


have two scant meals a day. 


Any donation large or small will be applied 
entirely to relief, with not one penny for over- 
head expenses, Won’t you mail your check 


today to 


Miss Elisabeth Gilman, Treasurer 
WEST VIRGINIA 
MINERS RELIEF COMMITTEE 


Care The Survey 


"112 East 19th Street New York 


Endorsed by officials of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers by prominent 
clergy of all denominations, and by men and women of 


‘warm hearts and broad sympathies everywhere. 


The first thorough study in its field— 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN CLEVELAND 


The, report of the Cleveland Foundation’s survey 
of criminal justice, directed by Roscoe Pound and 


Felix Frankfurter. 


Sections of the report are— 


1. POLICE ADMINISTRA- 5. MEDICAL SCIENCE 
_ TION AND CRIMINAL 


By Raymond B. Fosdick JUSTICE 
2. THE CRIMINAL 


By Dr. Herman M. Adler 


| 6. NEWSPAPERS AND 
COURTS CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


By Reginald Heber Smith 4 
and Herbert B. Ehrmann By tk Are hait 
. 7, LEGAL EDUCATION 
3. PROSECUTION IN CLEVELAND 
By Alfred Bettman By Albert M. Kales 


4. CORRECTIONAL AND THE AMERICAN 


PENAL TREATMENT CITY 
By Burdette G. Lewis By Roscoe Pound 
700 pages, 60 tables, 17 diagrams; cloth........... sta 


Prices of separate sections, paper bound: 1, 2, 3 and 8, $1; 


4 and 5, 50 cents; 7%, 25 cents. 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDATION 
1300 Swetland Building 


_ Washington on May 4, 5 and 6, were those by D: a } 
tor C. Vaughan, chairman of the National Research Cou 


_ may be reduced, Dr. Vaughan believed that it might be po 


8. CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN 


Cleveland, Ohio 


S Meeting of the National Tuberculosis Associati 


and Dr. Livingston Farrand,’ president of Cornell Univer 
and president of the National Health Council. Dr. Vaug 
stated that the death rate from tuberculosis has declined 
the United States during the past thirty years from abo 
twenty per thousand to thirteen, indicating a saving of appre 
mately seven hundred thousand lives per year at the presi 
- time. Vii MIWA 

While it is impossible to say to what extent the death 


ble to cut it to seven. Dr. Farrand considered this figure 
_ conservative. Both Dr. Vaughan and Dr. Farrand _beli 
that the greatest danger to the United States in the Euro 
situation today does not arise from the possibility of tr 
mitting plagues and epidemics, though it has been estim 
that there are about.twenty million typhus cases in Russi 
the present time, — Pitt 
The real danger to this country, they declared, lies in 1 
fact that the present generation of Europeans, that is, Austria 
Germans, Russians, Hungarians, etc, is an under-fed a 
under-developed generation, and unless the world is interes! 
in bringing these people up to normal standards mentally 
-physically, the next generation will be unfit to carry on 
civilization of Europe. Dr. Farrand pointed out, however, 
the signs of improvement in the health condition of the B 
pean nations are hopeful. } 
Secretary of State Hughes welcomed the delegates, of w’ 
there were approximately eight hundred, to the National 
tal. He stressed the need for early and correct diagnosis, 
gation, supervision and proper means for adequate nursif 
essential measures in the eradication of tuberculosis... “1 
not suppose,” he stated, “that there is any field of hum 
effort that has such promise as well as such possibilities 
the field of effort that relates to the conservation of pi 
health.” it Nitto 
- One of the most interesting features of the meeting w 
Modern Health Crusade luncheon which was held at the 
‘Club on May 4, at which Ambassador J. J. Jusserand 
France, Dr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, Chinese minister to the Uni 
States, and-Dr. Bedrich Stepanek, Czecho- Slovakian en 
spoke of the Modern Health Crusade and public health 
which is being conducted in their respective countries. 
Herbert M. Rich, in discussing the prevention and treat: 
of tuberculosis in childhood at the sociological section of” 
meeting, stated that when a child becomes infected with } 
disease his vital tissues become at once the seat of a stru 
between the forces of life and death and the ability to segreg 
such invading bacilli within the lymphatic glands is a meas 
of the individual’s immunity. It is highly important, therefe 
‘that every social worker should realize this prolonged ¢ 
stage of the tuberculosis child, who may seem at a given 1 
very well and strong. Any acute disease or prol q 
tritional defect or unhygienic surroundings may break ¢ 
resistance and tuberculosis again become active. When a 
recovers from measles or scarlet fever, he commonly ob 
such immunity that he is free from the disease thereafte 
long as he lives, but the apparent recovery from tubercul 
now known’ to be only the beginning of “trench warfar 


Dr. William R. P. Emerson discussed the function o 
“nutritional class” in the prevention of tuberculosis. He 2 
cated the selection of malnourished children by m 
weighing and measuring on the basis of clinically deter 
standards; cooperation with a well equipped diagnostic 
complete physical growth, mental and social examinations 
elimination of physical defects; modified school program 
mensurate with the child’s strength; home coopera 
securing proper rest periods and feeding; proper use of su 
camps; and the proper placing of responsibility upon phy 
nutrition worker, and parents, : a 

__ In discussing the place of the tuberculosis dispensar 
dustrial health work, Godias J. Drolet, statistician of t 
York Tuberculosis Association, said that in the t 

since 1910, tuberculosis has killed 71,271 victims ¢ 
sex as against 41,097 of the female sex in Ney 


* Cs > y 
identi 


at 


% 


be: lai 3 in adult 


meni ae nae a faubetantinl: part fae the 
0,000,000 for the next few years has been set 
Milbank Fund to demonstrate in several New 
tr ‘icts how tuberculosis can be controlled in 
rican communities. The announcement was made _ by 
‘John A. Kingsbury, secretary of the’fund established by Eliza- 
eth Milbank Anderson of New, York city. The demonstra- 
a are to be in the nature of a memorial to Mrs. Anderson 
ware, to be® based upon the successful experience of the 
Bayan ealth and Tuberculosis Demonstration con- 
ucted for the iS five years by the National ‘Tuberculosis 
ociation and the Home Hospital experiment conducted by 
aged York Association for Improving the Condition of the 


ir. Charles A feeatheli resigned as managing director of the 
ociation and Dr. Linsly R. Williams was appointed to suc- 
him. Dr. Hatfield will devote most of his time to local 
berculosis and health work. Dr. Williams was formerly 
uty commissioner of health of New York state and for the 
- four years has served as director of the Rockefeller Com- 
nission on the Prevention of Tuberculosis in France. The 
following officers were appointed for the coming year: Dr. 
awrason Brown, president; Dr. Hatfield and Dr. J. W. Pettit, 
ce-presidents; Dr. George M. Kober, ere, and Mr, 
‘Henry B. Platt, treasurer. 
e following directors were also elected: Dr: aps oe: Peck, 
; Dr. David R. Lyman, Connecticut; Dr. W. L. Dunn, 
rth Carolina; Dr. A. M. Forster, - Colorado: Mr. Kings- 


 Puiuip P. -Jacoss. 


isaac all the national Red Cross 
lay their part in “awakening the hygienic 
1d,” to be supported largely by the con- 
ie American Red Cross, and the ad- 
ional eestor to the league 


in an of the Board of 
Mr, Aan who resigned because of 
American contribution with those promised by 
ian, Polish, Czecho-Slovakian, Italian, 
s will cover the program of the sec- 

the headquarters report. 
neiple of “ universality,” which meant 
ociety and possibly also the Russian, 
the French delegation, whose oppo- 
passing of a similar resolution two 
le discussion by expressly withdrawing all 


y minor “matter, the question of trans- 
e secretariat from Geneva to Paris, 
the desire of the secretariat to carry 

gathering information and technical material in 
boat : e current-of world affairs, carried the 
er econal: de la Croix Rouge, that ven- 


and ideals, did not oppose the move 
en two tarmedtanal Red Cross 


staff: eae health in- 
nior Red Cross. These 
BeOP the et eace 


i) New| Nitihed ee Dr. DS eee Miller, New 


| NEW APPLETON BOOKS 


SENESCENCE: 
The Last Half of Life 


By G. Stanley Hall, Ph. D., L. L. D. 


Old age, a subject which even the medical profession 


has neglected, is covered by Dr. Hall in this unique and 
comprehensive book. Contending that there is a func- 
tion for old people, one not yet fully achieved, Dr. 
Hall explains age and what it means, showing what it 
can do, and what it must do. The volume is a scholarly 
presentation of an interesting and important question, 
and much of the material is a self-survey of the author, 


himself a man of advanced years. $5.00 | 


Also by Dr. Hall 
' ADOLESCENCE 


One of the few really distinguished books on the sub- 
ject of youth, in an exhaustive and thoroughly 
authoritative study. $10.00 


For sale at all booksellers. The Publishers will be glad 
_ to send descriptive circulars free upon request. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street 


New York 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Depart- 
ment of Social Economy and 
Social Research 


One and Two Year Training Courses 
with Certificates 


Open only to women college graduates 


with preliminary training in social 


SCLENCE. 


To prepare for positions in (1) social 


case work, (2) community organization, 
(3) personnel administration in industry 
and (4) social and industrial ‘research. 


Field practise work with social agencies 
and industrial establishments in Phila-— 


delphia or outside city. 


Total college expense does not exceed 
$750 per year. 


Applications for scholarships should be ° 


filed before May 15. 


Address as above 
Post Office, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


SMITH COLLEGE — 
_ Training School for Social Work 


Attendance Officers 
Child Welfare Family Welfare 
Visiting Teachers Medical Social Work 
Probation Officers Psychiatric Social Work . 


Community Service 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS JULY 6 


ADDRESS: 
The Director, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


The Americanization Training Courses 


in Summer Session of 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, June 19 to July 29, 1922 


Short intensive Course for teachers, supervisors, and lead- 
ers in fields of work among foreign peoples in America. 


Some of the courses offered: Immigration, American Negro, 
Race Leaders and Programs, Immigrant Woman, Tech- 
nique of Teaching Adults, Americanization Organization, 
Americanisms and Assimilation. 


Write for special Americanization Bulletin. 


IRENE L povenEary 
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CHICASO 
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Ye oo: 
_~WHITING’S 
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125 SHEETS 
100 ENVELOPES 


(correspondence size) 
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STYLE SHOWN 
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Our Introductory Offer 


$1.50 POSTPAI 
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MINE \ BoveMERTY 
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and address gram 
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DELIVERED 


Write very plainly. 

MINUTE SERVICE CO. 
Suite 810-32 Union Square 
‘ NEW YORK CITY 


Send money order 
or check to 


*sCOOPERATIVE BANKING”’ 

Can the principle of co-operation be applied to our banks? 

_ This question is discussed and answered in a new and original 

_ book by Russ Webb, ‘‘Now, What About Our Banks?” This 

book contains theory, plus practice; it combines the warmth of 

the reformer with the scholarly instructive, under the restraint 

| of practical, every-day-world experience and sound judgment. 

| The N-th degree of sound progressiveness. Single copy, $1 post- 

i: ev Independent Publisher, Fort Lapwai, Idaho, or any live 
ook store. 


RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


(Successor to Recreation Dept., Chicago aap: of Civics 
and Philanthropy.) 


Qne and two year course. Ginnie term. 
Write for circular 


i) S. Halsted St. (Hull House) Chicago 


IN 3 DAYS . 


THIS OFFER HOLDS GOOD FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY | 
When sending order, please specify style and color of paper. i 


rik He eed to patos most widely aan d eply. 


the nascent and the older Red Cross societies. 


A particularly wholehearted and generous interest in th 


' sibilities of the junior movement was exhibited. The fo ndit 


of this work in twenty-one of the national societies during th 
year and a half just preceding the meeting is indicative of 
extent of this interést. The resolution defining the future pe r | 
poses of the junior Red Cross societies expressed the determin 
tion to play a part in educating the children in all the school; 
in the ideal and practice of service, particularly in the care o! | 
their health, in the understanding and acceptance of civic respon= 


sibility and in a spirit of friendly helpfulness toward the you 


of all nations. 

This resolution, with all its implications of a much wide 
sympathy among nations and a more charitable spirit, was 
supported _ fervently iby delegates of such distinctions Hr 


of ig Red Cross, ‘Gene Haller of Poland and beeen 
Rossi Doria of Italy. 

The determination to get all nations into the active wo 
movement, which has made enormous progress in Europe, Sou 
America and the Far East in the two years just past, and to 
make that work count as a mighty force in the education of the 
present and coming generations in health, in service and in go 


neighborliness, was expressed by the conference in all possi 


terms and with unbroken unanimity. LyMAN Brys01 , 


Garden Cities 


T HE meeting of the International Garden Cities and To 


Planning Association i in London last March was a triumph 
for the “ dreamers ” of yesteryear; for it was attended by repr 
sentatives of thirty-six countries, and in practically each of the 
the original ideas of Ebenezer Howard and his collaborators 
have found some concrete embodiment. 

Senator Vinck, of Belgium, was able to +éport wuterna 
progress in the rebuilding’ of war-destroyed towns and villa 5 
on approved modern lines and the creation of economically 
artistically planned model settlements. Counsellor He 
Sellier, of Paris, while he had less to report on actual build 


‘activity, showed that in the physical features of the new ring 


of suburbs around Paris the principles of open development ot ' 
garden city lines were fully employed. He also brought new 

of the new school of city planning started last year in he 
Paris School of Higher Civics. From Holland, F. Hudig, direc 
tor of the Amsterdam Institute for People’s: Housing, brought 
the latest city extension plans for Amsterdam, Rotterdam an 
Utrecht, and evidence of an active interest in the principles and 
practice of town planning. Denmark, Sweden and Norway also 

had new contributions to make; and delegates from the Spanish 

Ministry of Labor showed the results of cooperation betwee 


the national government and local authorities in a spread 


modern town planning ideas. 

Italian city planning, especially that undertaken | ‘tes € 
municipalities of Rome and Milan, also has made great ad- 
vances and will be studied more closely in connection with th 
international housing conference at Rome, which has now been 


‘> 


_ fixed for September of this year. In Palestine and India, lz al; 


through the inspiration of Professor Patrick Geddes, plans are 
being worked out for a number of smaller towns, semi-rural 


‘in character. 


From the United States, both Lawrence Veiller and 
Elmer Wood reported on the rapid growth of zoning 
connection with city planning and the beginnings of experiment: 
in land settlement on lines that eliminate the pocketing o: 
unearned increment by individual promoters. The y 
British dominions were, of course, also represented. 

‘The international association, according to the report 
council, has already fully justified its existence by the num 
of requests for information and help from all parts of th 


world which it has been able to satisfy and by the exch: 
_ experiences and ideas which it has made possible. On 


most useful functions so far has been the arrangement ¢ 


tours both for individuals and for groups; but in the . 


extension of its work the association is badly h 
lack of funds. 


y to sentence a girl convicted of lewdness,’ 
rostitution or similar offenses to a state re- 
ormatory to be designated by the attorney-. 


ie federal prisons. Second offenders are not 
ncluded. The measure passed the Senate 
February, — Re tny Che! 

REST HILL GARDENS, the model 
urb developed in the last ten years by 


md other undertakings of a similar char- 
in becoming too valuable and remun- 
tive an enterprise to remain subject to 
hilanthropic control. From the beginning, 
his venture was an experiment in good 
sing—with all this implies in lay-out, 
rvices, conveniences and architectural 
idards—rather than cheap housing; with 
he result that’ few if any wage-earners 


found a home in this attractive but rela- 


ly costly colony, ‘The foundation, hav- 
ee that the standards originally laid down 


y by selling its remaining stock to a 
icate of residents in the suburb. 

‘osy is not yet under effective control in 
India, According to the Pioneer Mail of 


7 


aly five hundred and thirty-four of these 


ind population are lepers. The Ben- 
| the Legislative Council, has agreed 


ouble its appropriation for a new leper 
lement where the most modern methods 


RT played 
Rantlegigl tecoetieraction of the war- 


se Committee on the ue 
recommended adoption of a 
ing federal trial judges author- 


ae Hitherto such cases have gone to | 
e 


Russell Sage Foundation on Long Island, — 
shared the fate of Garden City, L. I. 


€ maintained, now has withdrawn en-. 


( NTRARY to the prevailing impression, A 


ahabad, which seems to have its in- 
ation from official sources, it is es-— 
ed that there are over seventeen — 
sand lepers in Bengal alone, and that. 


e provided for in existing asylums. — 
one district, twenty-five out of every ten 


_ government, upon. a recommendation. 


perative banking 


gs themselves and have rented out 
to their members. The bank, which 


_ has for its purpose mainly the promotion. 


of cooperative farming and the develop- 
ment of small cooperative industries, in ad- 
dition to making loans also renders valuable 
technical assistance, 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA evidently looks upon 
immigrants of the right type as an asset 
‘and not a liability. Its government is en- 
_gaged at present in an effort to recruit six 
thousand English boys between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen for apprenticeship in 
“agriculture under government supervision. 
They will be given, in addition to their 
keep, a dollar a week for pocket money, the 
rest of their earnings being placed \at 434 
per cent interest in the state treasury, to be 
handed‘ over in bulk at the age of twenty- 
one years. 
AMENDMENTS to the New York State 
Child Labor law, passed by the recent legis- 
- lature and now signed by Governor Miller, 
provide that vacation employment certifi- 
- cates may be used for after-school work as 
well as for work on Saturdays and other 
school holidays (but not after 6 P. M.. nor 


! stly es i hibj 
DP ragip ced he biterprise: long enough to. before morning school hours) and prohibit 


girls under eighteen from doing delivery 
work. 


ROWNTREE & COMPANY, Ltd., of 
York, England, have decided to educate 
their seven thousand employes in the factory 
activities. Parties of six men or women are 
daily conducted about the works on the 
firm’s time. At this rate, it is estimated, 
four or five years will elapse before the 
rounds of the workers have been completed. 
The idea was an outgrowth of the tours of 
the factory which have recently been intro- 

_ duced as part of the program of the prepar- 
tory school for new employes. 


-A RULING under the California Alien 
' Land Law [see the Survey for March 18, 
- page 959] that aliens ineligible for citizen- 
ship, meaning Japanese, may, not act as 
guardians of agricultural lands for Ameri- 
’ can-born children has been declared uncon- 
stitutional by the state supreme court. 


ae ANOTHER round in the set-to between the 


farmers’ bloc and the stockyards was won 

_ by the former last week when the United 
States Supreme Court decided that stock- 
yards are not places of final destination, but 
clearing houses in the interstate commerce 
in live stock and therefore subject to national 
regulation. The Packers and Stockyards 
Act of 1921 which had been challenged by 
certain Chicago commission merchants and 
dealers is, therefore, constitutional. The 
purpose of the act, as interpreted by Chief 
Justice Taft, is to prevent conspiracies for 
undue preference in favor of persons or lo- 
calities-or unjust discrimination against in- 
terstate commerce itself, which would pro- 
mote a monopoly, 


NEBRASKA, according to a letter received 
~ from Philip F. Bross, secretary of finance, 
has been able to carry out a number of im- 
portant fiscal reforms on the basis of the 
recently introduced budget system. Central- 
ized control already has made possible sub- 
stantial economies; and a reserve has been 
created by setting aside 10 per cent of all 
_ operation and maintenance appropriations 
for emergencies. Accounting and reporting 
- of the different departments has been made 
uniform; conditions of employment have 


societies been standardized, 


ich ‘manage part of these 


DR, FREDERICK. L. HOFFMAN, statis- 


ARISE cone 


NEIGHBORS 


ticlan of the Prudential Life Insurance 
Company, has become dean of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration at the 
Babson Institute, Wellesley Hills, Massa- 
chusetts. In his teaching, Dr. Hoffman 
proposes to emphasize the development of 


business character and the conception of © 


modern industry as social service rather 
than as a mere means of making money for 
personal ends. Dr. Hoffman recently re- 
turned from a South American trip for the 
study of tropical mortality, and a report 
on his investigations is expected with eager- 
ness by those who remember the practical 
value of his previous statistical contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of tuberculosis, can- 
cer and other serious diseases, 


A REMARK on “social uplifters” and 
trade unions made in this department on 


April 22 reminds Alexander Johnson, of — 


Atlanta, whose reminiscences are always in- 
teresting, of an earlier occasion when a 
craft union expressed its indebtedness to a 
social worker. He writes: “When Oscar 
Carlton McCulloch was the leading spirit 
in charity organization and other social re- 
form movements in Indianapolis, the Typo- 
graphical Union made him an _ honorary 
member; and when he died, his portrait, 
draped in mourning, was hung for a month 
in their hall. This was in 1891, a few 
months after he had been president of the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection which met that year in Indianapolis.” 


CHENEY C. JONES, formerly assistant 
manager of the New England division of the 
American Red Cross, has returned to work 
in the child-helping field. In April he be- 
came executive secretary of the Minneapolis 
Children’s Protective Society to succeed Car- 
oline M. Crosby, who had been appointed a 
member of the Minnesota Board of Control, 
probably the position of greatest respon- 
sibility in social work in the state. Mr. 
Jones is another one of that large body 
of social service executives who began their | 
work under C. ©. Carstens in the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. Later he was general 
agent of the Cleveland Humane Society. 
The war found him with the Cleveland 
Welfare Federation. 


LYMAN BRYSON, an occasional contrib- 
‘utor to the Survey, is back in this country 
on a six months’ leave of absence from the 
League of Red Cross Societies. For the past 


year and a half Mr. Bryson has served as — 


head of the bureau of Junior Red Cross in 
the secretariat of the league. He has trav- 
eled all over Europe as a missionary for the 
teaching of service to children among the 
teachers. In September, 1920, there were 
only four junior membership sections in the 
league, those of the United States, Canada, 
Australia and Poland. ‘There are now 
twenty-one Junior Red Cross groups scat- 
tered over Europe, North and South Amer- 
ican and the Far East. 

The spreading of this idea, Mr, Bryson 
states, has been accomplished by the efforts 
of the Junior American Red Cross and its 
European agents and by the members of the 
staff of the League. Mr. Bryson has spoken 
to thousands of children and teachers of 
what it might mean to the world if a move- 
ment for friendliness among children could 
really 


et a foothold in the educational sys- — 
tems of all civilized countries, 


Say so to 


ia 


your friends. 
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F you like the Graphic Numbers 
‘of The SURVEY, please say so. 


Tell them 


that the Graphic Numbers are pub- 


lished as a separate monthly periodi- 
cal, called SURVEY GRAPHIC, and 


are for sale at selected bookstores and 


newsstands throughout the country. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC ON SALE AT 


Alameda, California 
ilenry Schneider 


Albany, New York 
The Green Parrot 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Miller’s Book Shop 


Auburn, New York 
Zepp’s 

Baltimore, Maryland 
At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 


Bangor, Maine 
0, Crosby Bean 


Beaumont, Texas 
D. J. Hicks 


Berkeley, California 


At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 


Birmingham, Alabama 
The Studio Book Shop 


Boston, Massachusetts 


At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 


Brookline, Massachusetts 
W., D. Paine 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Hanson-Holden Co. 


Chicago, Hlinois 


At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Book Shelf 


Cleveland, Ohio 
At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Grimwood’s 


Columbus, Georgia 
The White Co, 


Columbus, Ohio f 
MeClelland Book Store 


Dayton, Ohio 
The Pettibone-McLean Co, 


Detroit, Michigan 
Macauley Bros. 


East Orange, New Jersey 
Brick Church Book Shop 


_ Erie, Pennsylvania 
Erie Dry Goods Co, 
Evanston, Iinois 
iL E. Chandler & Co. 


Everett, Massachusetts 
Edward B. Noyes 


Everett, Washington 
W. H.. English 


Fall River, Massachusetts 
£, 8. Brown Co. 

Gary, Indiana 
Tribe of ‘‘ K,” Inc, 

Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
A, E. Brown 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
W. KX. Stewart Co, 


ithaca, New York 
Osborne’s Store 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Doubleday Page Book Store 


Kingston, New York 
Forsyth & Davis 


LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
W. B. Borman 


Lewiston, Maine 
WW. R. Alden 


Long Beach, California 
Hewitt’s Bookstore 


Los Angeles, California 
At leading bookstores and news~ 
stands 

Lyncliburg, Virginia 
J. P. Bell Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
The New Era Book Shop 


Moline, WWlinois 
A. D. Webster 


Muskegon, Michigan 
Kuizenga & Whipple 


Newark, New Jersey 


At eee bookstores and news- 
stands 


New Haven, Connecticut 
Yale Cooperative Corp. 


Newport, Rhode {sland 
William P. Clarke Co. 


New York, New York 
At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 
Oakland, California 
At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 
Oconto, Wisconsin 
S. W. Ford Drug Co. 
Ogden, Utah 
Spargo’s Book Store 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
At leading bookstores and news- 
stands : 
Portland, Oregon 
_ & S. Bich 
Princeton, Indiana 
Shoptaugh Drug Co. 
Richmond, Virginia 
L. P, ‘Levy. Co,’ 
Rochester, New York 
Isage B. Lazarus 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Foster Book & Cigar Co, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 
San Franciseo, California 
At leading bookstores and nevws- 
stands 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Hirsch & Leman Co, 
Sioux City, lowa 
The Book & Gift Shop 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Cataract Book & Stationery Co, 


Somerset, Pennsylvania 


Fisher’s Bookstore : 7 


Springfield, ilinois 
Coe Bros. 
Syracuse, New York 
Womrath & oe Ine. 
i ‘cote & Co, 


c/o W. Y. 
Tampa, Soils 

Magie News & Book Service 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 

Clarke & Co, 
Waco, Texas 

Norman H. Smith & Co. 


Washington, D. C. 


At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
& Co, 


How to Raise Ac 
‘ ‘for charitable and social enc : 
Practical, helpful articles on money 
ing appear in the May issue of E 
TIMES. $2 invested in a subscri 
may give you suggestions worth 
sands of’ dollars to your ; 
Single copies, 25¢e. 1 


CURRENT PAMPH 


The t line 
int OH cites en 


{THe MyTH oF A GUILTY NATION, by Albert J 
Nock. (Freeman Pamphlet.) ; 
there can be uo peace under the treaty, and dis- 
poses of the notion that fa ee nation - 


responsible for the war. Gor pepek. 90 
7 JC, 


116 West 13 St., N. ¥. “cot, $3 $1.00 


THE SEIZURE OF HaiTI by the Poe St 
A Report on the Milit beat Aina: 
the Republic of Haiti and the Hi i 
_Ahe “freaty forced upon gs pert Abe 
Marshall, Moorfield ba 7 
lawyers. Haiti-Santo 


dence Society, 20 Vese esey St New ii a 
a copy, 12 for one do. 


How THe Bupcer FaMInies SAVp ann Hay a 
the reserve system explained (5 a 
How John and Mary Live and Save on 
a Week—a weekly budget Ga (10 cent 


Weekly Allowance Book ‘ed 
Cent Meals, by Florence Nesbitt, pp. 
cents). Am. School Home Beonomies, 


East 58 St,, Chicago. 


iy SO Ustbaterea Sane on 


Ceepit Cg 


quest to 
Boston, M: 
How 70 Magn Eno Tae, Edited by B: 
Las A summary the report oF 


Mitchel’ Committee on Urenslapmeee ae 
of print, Melodie all of the Framers parts 
agen ogee Reprinted from The 


cents a paral The Sugvex, 11 
fast 19 st, ‘New a 


PERIODICALS — 


Fifty cente a lime per month, four weekly 
Hewes copy unchanged throughout 
The American 


$3.00 a year. 19 W. Main St., 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; 


deri 
pupened by the National Comm’ 
tal Hygiene, 370 Seventh Ave., mee sg Pe 


BULLE TIN BOARD 


LECTURES ON COOPERATI 
16, 19, 23, 26, 30, June ies P.M. as 
tive League of America, 167 W. 12 
or: 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL ar, oveAd 
Conference on Vocational Rehabilitatio 
Persons Disabled in Industry or Othe 
May 15, 16, 17. Hotel Statler, 51 
Jolin A. Kratz, Chief, Industrial Reb 
tion Service, Washington, a 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Forty-ninth cy ia Conference, 
29.  Providenc I. Address 
Conference er Social Work, re 
Cincinnati, O. 


Epvucavion 1N Cet euicetiae July 10-4 
18. Course in Americanization 
subjects, Columbia Taiversien Mor all 
Heights, New York, 


NATIONAL BEDERATION or iS) 
Twelfth Conference. Sept. 8-10, 
region of Buffalo.”  Secre' retary, 
Woods, 20 Union Park, Boston. 


Moran WELPARE CONFERENCE: June 
Joy Street, Boston. Under “the au 
the Florence Crittenden League of 
sion, 88 Tremont St., Boston. — 
Clarence R. Preston. 


LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION, 


er, $0. Trea 
G, Mead, 113 W. 4 St, New 3 


" WORKERS WANTED 


of near Chicago. Write stating quali- 
experience and salary exp 
185, Chicago Heights, Illinois. j 


ED: By Jewish Social Service Bu- 
‘man to take charge of In- 


for developing comprehensive 


Jen Street, stating age, education, train- 
, experience and salary expected to start. 


ADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labora- 
‘technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
Bevery where, Write for free book now. 
s Central for Nurses, bi 
h. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


PITALS, Industrials, communities, 
ng social workers, dietitians, house- 
sper: ‘secretaries, address Miss Richards, 
ovidence, R. I., Box 5, East Side. Boston 


z Trinity Court, 16 Jackson Hall. Fri- 
‘11 to 1. Firat bated 


PERVISORS, 


biiale, wanted a 


ience and salary desired. 4185 SuRVEY. 


w York City. Unusual opportunity to do 
ginal recreation work. Communicate at 
“3 with Columbus 7840, or 4189 SuRVEY. 


SITION of unusual opportunity is open 


woman with social vision as headworker 


angers salary expected and refer- 
_ Address Secretary, Federal Hill 
400° ‘Atwells Avenue, Providence, 


r CHERS aaied for public and priv- 
chools, colleges and universities. Edu- 
ion ere > haem ne Wash- 


on 


"SITUATIONS WANTED 


. ‘Display , Dake 25 cies per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
* for each insertion, minimum charge, $1. 50. Discounts on three or more 
insertions. Cash with orders. 


tire coo THE SURVEY 


‘AGE mother in Protestant Boys’ 


Shops for Handicapped. _Excellent — 
ae mn Apply to Superintendent, 1800 


Orphan Asylum. Write stating ex- 


WANTED: ‘Young Man, experienced in 
is’ work, for part time position as direc- 
of playground « of a progressive school in 


se lement in an Italian community. State — 


thei advertisements epee mention TRE Survey. 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


- SITUATIONS WANTED 
(Continued) 


UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR desires 
position as Americanization director or 
worker. Would also accept position as in- 
structor in’  Americanization method in 
some University. Several years’ experience 
in Community work and Instructor in Im- 
migration and Americanization in a Uni- 
versity. Best of references available. 4191 
SURVEY. 


_ THREE young men, good education, de- 
Sire positions in summer camp. Engaged 
in boys’ work in Jewish Orphan Home. Ex- 


perienced in handling large groups of boys. — 


4186 SURVEY. 


TEACHER of Industrial Work, qualified, 
wide experience, desires position in school 


or institution by September, or before. 4190 


SURVEY. 


PHYSICIAN with 25 years’ experience, 
age 50, wife graduate nurse, age 34, desire 
a position to take charge of a Jewish In- 
stitution. Best of references given.  Ad- 
dress Rabbi L. A. Mischkind, 230 East 176th 
Street, New York City. 


YOUNG WOMAN, expert social work- 
er wants executive position. .Family case 
work her specialty. Jewish preferred. 4188 


' SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN, college graduate, former 
Assistant Superintendent, desires summer 
Boys’ work in a child-caring institution. 
Best of references. 4187 SURVEY. 


DIRECTRESS OF GIRLS’ Work De- 
partment of representative Y. M. H. A. 
wishes employment for summer months or 
permanently. Address, 4184 SuRveEy. 


STAFF worker for Hospital Social Serv- 
ice Department in New York City. While 
professional training is desirable, experience 
under good supervision will be considered. 
Sound health is essential, because work is 
physically taxing. Clear ‘thinking, teaching 
ability, and a happy manner are requisites. 
Give full particulars in first letter. 4193 
SURVEY. 


ne 


MSS. WANTED 


EARN $25 weekly, spare time, writing 
for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary, details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, 
‘St. Louis, Mo. 


vg ig POEMS, PLAYS, etc., 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or 


a4 


_ write Literary Burese. 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


STATIONERY . 


THIRSTY blotters sent free on request, 
also samples of excellent stationery for per- 
sonal and professional use. Franklin Print- 
ery, Warner, New Hampshire. 


Py, bok i nk Cail lk cas 
Ces eee 


An intensive two weeks’ course in 
HOW TO ORGANIZE AND 
CONDUCT NUTRITION 
CLINICS AND CLASSES 
Boston, June 5-16, 1922. Open to 


physicians, social workers, nurses and 


others interested in the care of under- 
weight and malnourished children. 
Director, Wm. R. P. Emerson, M.D. 
Fee, $50.00, including all materials. 
Limited number partial scholarships. 
Address Mabel Skilton, Secretary, 
Nutrition Clinics for Delicate Chil- 
dren, 44 Dwight Street, Boston. 


TOUR AND TRAVEL 


“FUROPE and 
PASSION PLAY” 


June 22—78 days. Three vacancies in private 
party. Moderate cost. References. Apply at 
once. Box 637, Mesa, Arizona, 


FURNISHED APARTMENT 


FURNISHED Apartment. 2 large rooms, 
bath, kitchen, yard. Gramercy Section. 
$100. 244 East 19th, first floor. Phone 
Gramercy 780. 


SOCIAL Workers desire to sublet airy, 


, cosily furnished five-room apartment from 


June first to October first. East 27th Street. 
Telephone Madison Square 4480. Refer- 
ences required. 4192 SURVEY. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


NEAR Columbia University, 523 W. 122d. 
12-Room apartment. Eleven rooms rented. 
Furnishings and established business for 
sale. College patronage. Elevator; tele- 
phone; hot water. Fine view; cool breezes. 
Owner going West. References required. 
4183 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


It Cannot be Done Here? Surprise your- 
Self! Find out what you do NOT know about 
it. Read A Plea and a Plan for the effective 


Organization of Am. Clerks 


and Professional Employees 


(Part I, 30c.; Part II, 35¢c. ppd.) Help to 
make America safe re ‘them! Afasmalga Ser- 
vice, Brooklyn, N. Y., Stat. “‘S,” Box 18. 


¢ ‘ ~ . ” 
‘Home-Making as aProfession 
Is a 100-pp. il. handbook—it’s FRED. 
Home study Domestic Science courses, 
fitting for many well-paid positions or 
for home-making efficiency. 


Am. Schoo! of Home Economics, 819 E. 58th St,, Chicago 
Ww ist in 
RESEARCH: ee Tet ites Genean 


speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 


AUTHOR’S RESEARCH Bureav, 500 th Ave 
nue, New York. 


FOR THE HOME 


Tea Room Management 
Is included in our new home-study course, 
“COOKING FOR PROFIT.” Booklet on™ 
request. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 819 E. 58th St, Chicago 


It helps us, tt identifies you) 


THR WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 


a Se Bare ee 


Oe ee, 


sR 


‘See pagers HA 


peter season Eo i Tn ml i i i TT 


of congenial cultured travelers who will sail Hs 6th from New York on the 
“Rochambeau”’ of the French Line, for a RR 


rok 


Special University Extension Tour 


\ 


including: 

49 Days 
of fascinating England 
travel reviving France 
treasured visions ; ae 
of history and ro- Switzerlan, 
mance. Luxemburg 
$600.00 Belgium 

By Holland 
One price relieves 
you of every travel and 


responsibility and | 
leaves you free to Optional Side 
enjoy each crowd-| Trips to The Pas- 
ed moment of} sion Play, Italy, . ‘ 
pleasure. (Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, Pisa, Genoa). Just those " 
countries which you would like most to visit. / 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE AND 
CLOCK TOWER, OLD LONDON 


ii 


D. E. Lorenz, author of the Mediterranean Traveler and Mansbing Director of ae nt 
Round the Ward Cruise, sailing January 23, 1923, upon which there will be a party 
of Survey readers, will have charge of all arrangements in connection with ne Survey 


Summer Cruise Fi, 


visits to famous churches, galleries, ‘do. he entire schedule having been outlinec t 
meet the need of educators and those wis find it difficult to eis during the Wi 


season. 
Sailing Time Is Drawing Near! Accommodations Are Limited 


JOIN TODAY 


Write for full particulars of itinerary 
and accommodations. 


Address—Clark Cruise, care of The Survey, 112 E. 19th St, New York. | 


